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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


LORD MACAULAY AND MARLBOROUGH. 


To write History is the most difficult 
task that any author—no matter what his 
abilities—has ever undertaken. To write 
a History that is as accurate perhaps, as 
it is possible to make History, has been 
accomplished by several distinguished au- 
thors ; but to write a History that shall 
give universal satisfaction, is impossible. 

The excellencies as well as the defects 
of History, arise from so many causes, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
trace them to their proper sources. It is 
absolutely essential that an Historian, 
should in a measure identify himself with 
the past, and live among those whose ac- 
tions and chdracters he portrays; but it 
is no less essential that he should be to 
some extent a mere “looker on in Ven- 
ice,” who is able to depict without parti- 
ality, scenes and events as they pass in 
review before him. He must understand 
the hidden springs of human action, 
without becoming a slave himself to hu- 
man passions. 

He must seek information among ar- 
chives covered with the accumulated dust 
of ages; he must judge between conflict- 
ing testimony, he must balance the migh- 
ty book of the past, and strike a proof: 
sheet in which no error can be detected ; 
in a word, he must become the great ar- 
biter and umpire of bygone ages, and 
render a judgment at once profound, ac- 
curate and impartial. 

To accomplish such a task, it will read- 
ily be admitted is impossible ; and more 
especially is it impossible to write impar- 
tially on two subjects that give the deep- 
est colour to all History, viz. Religion and 
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Politics. It is more than probable, that 
no man has lived since the Reformation, 
who has been able entirely to divest him- 
self of partiality and prejudice on these 
two important questions of national or 
domestic policy, either as a writer of Fic- 
tion or of History. 

Prone as we are to yield to passions and 
prejudices ; or rather, impossible as it is, 
to prevent our passions and prejudices 
from biassing our judgment; it becomes 
us to judge leniently of men, who are 
subject to like frailties as ourselves, but 
whose probity and honour are undoubted, 
when they draw different conclusions 
from ourselves and especially when they 
could have no motive in giving a defec- 
tive colouring to events of the past. 

We have had these remarks suggested 
to us, by the perusal of a most acrimoni- 
ous and unscrupulous attack upon Lord 
Macaulay, in the June No. of Blackwood, 

It is difficult to conceive what motive of 
malevolence could have prompted such 
an attack; and it would be equally diffi- 
cult to concur in the views of the writer 
of that article, even if we sympathized 
in his antipathy to the distinguished au- 
thor of the History of England. The 
author in all probability has been bought 
up by the Tories connected with Black- 
wood-—a periodical of violent Tory prin- 
ciples and always inimical to Lord Macau- 
lay—for the purpose of vilifying the His- 
tory of England, and doubtless he has been 
particularly impressed in this instance by 
the descendants of the Churchills with a 
“douceur” of substantial consideration. 

It isa matter of little moment however 
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what motives prompted the author, our 
object at present being an examination of 
the article itself, with a view of pointing 
out the animus of the writer as well as 
the untruthfulness of the inferences he 
has drawn. 

The author sets out with an imputation 
upon Lord Macaulay, by accusing him of 
partiality in describing the amours of 


- James II. and the Prince of Orange. 


He says, p. 661, ‘James and William 
were alike unfaithful to their wives. Lord 
Macaulay records the ‘highly criminal’ 
passion of James for Arabella Churchill 
and for Catharine Sedley, sneering con- 
temiptuously at the plain features of the 
one, and the lean furm and haggard coun- 
tenance of the other, &., &. William, 
on the other hand, married to a young, 
beautiful and faithful wife, to whose de- 
yotion he owed a crown, in return for 
which she only asked the affection which 
he had withheld from her for years, main- 
tained during the whole of his married 
life, an illicit connection with Elizabeth 
Villiers, who squinted abominably, and 
Lord Macaulay passes it over as an in- 
stance of the commerce of superior minds,” 

Let us look a little more closely into 
this matter and see how the case stands. 

To compare James and William to- 
gether would be worse than folly, for no 
two men differed so essentially as these 
two monarchs. James, weak, heartless, 
mean, selfish, a tyrant and a coward, was 
incapable of receiving emotions other 
than of a sensual nature; and even in 
his sensual appetites, was incapable of 
appreciating those beauties which usually 
captivate the purely sensual man. 

William, on the other hand, though ap- 


‘parently of a cold and plegmatic temper- 


ament, was capable and gave evidence of 
feelings of the warmest friendship and 
deepest love. That he loved his wife 
with an intensity of affection rarely equal- 
led, is proved by his terrible agony of dis- 
tress at her death, a distress that was 
nearly fatal to himself and perhaps to the 
destinies of England. That there was 
perfect harmony and conjugal affection 
between William and Mary, from the 
time they ascended the throne of England 
to her death, no one at all familiar with 
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English History can for a moment doubt. 

William, in his intercourse with Eliza- 
beth Villiers—illicit and highly improper 
as that intercourse was—never violated 
the common decencies of life; he never 
furnished apartments in his Palace, more 
sumptuous than those occupied by his 
Queen, for his mistress, as James did for 
Catharine Sedley. 

Improper as William’s intercourse with 
Elizabeth Villiers undoubtedly was, Lord 
Macaulay is unquestionably right in 
drawing a marked distinction between 
the amorous propensities of the two men, 
and we think every impartial reader will 
sustain the view he has taken. 

But it is not true that Lord Macaulay 
palliates William’s unfaithfulness to his 
wife :—the following extract speaks for it- 
self, 

He says, on p. 133, Vol. II, Harpers 
Edition, History of England, “ for a time 
William was a negligent husband. He 
was indeed drawn away from his wife by 
other women, particularly by one of her 
ladies, Elizabeth Villiers, who, though 
destitute of personal attractions, and dis- 
figured by a hideous squint, possessed tal- 
ents which well fitted her to partake his 
cares. Ile was indeed ashamed of his 
errors, and spared no pains to conceal 
them: but, in spite of all his precautions, 
Mary well knew that he was not strictly 
faithful to her. 

“Spies and tale bearers, encouraged by 
her father, did their best to inflame her 
resentment. A man of a very different 
character, the excellent Ken, who was her 
chaplain at the Hague during some 
months, was so much incensed by her 


‘wrongs that he, with more zeal than dis- 


cretion, threatened to reprimand her hus- 
band severely. She, however, bore her 
injuries with a meekness and patience 
which deserved, and gradually obtained, 
William’s esteem and gratitude.” 

Now, we appeal to the reader, if dis- 
approbation of William’s conduct could 
be more clearly indicated. Lord Macau- 
lay speaks of Mary’s injuries, of her meek- 
ness under these injuries, of William’s 
being ashamed of these errors, (was 
James ever ashamed of any thing he ever 
did?) and of the good and excellent Bishop 
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Ken being highly exasperated with him 
on account of Mary’s wrongs; surely 
this is sufficient to show his utter disap- 
probation of William’s conduct, and by 
no means indicates a desire on the part of 
Lord Macaulay, to palliate his short com- 
ings in this particular. 

There was a necessity in narrating the 
history of James and his reign, to speak 
frequently and ever harshly of his two 
most prominent mistresses, because of 
their intimate connection with the history 
of James and his acts, which could not 
clearly be explained otherwise. But in 
William’s case there was no such neces- 
sity, there was no serious difficulty be- 
tween William and Mary on this subject, 
especially after the Revolution, and it 
may even be seriously questioned whether 
an illicit intercourse, to any great extent, 
existed between William and Elizabeth 
Villiers, after William’s elevation to the 
English throne.. So precarious was his 
health, so feeble his constitution, so one- 
rous his duties, so frequent his absen- 
ces from England and so quiet and dis- 
tant from London was his residence at 
Kensington, that it is physically impossi- 
ble that his intercourse with Elizabeth 
Villiers after the Revolution, could have 
been either frequent or of an open and 
scandalous character. 

The chief design, however, of the arti- 
cle in the June No. of Blackwood, is to 
stigmatize the character which Lord Ma- 
caulay has drawn of Marlborough, as 
false, unscrupulous and repulsive; accu- 
sing Lord Macaulay of “ habitual inaccu- 
racy,” “gross perversions,” “ outrageous 
abuse,” and “personal rancour.” This 
is certainly strong language; language, 
not justified by a single page in the His- 
tory of England; and language that 
should not have appeared on the pages of 
Blackwood, in connection with so distin- 
guished a name as that of Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay. 

Let us now carefully examine the evi- 
dence upon which such grave charges are 
made, and see who is the perverter of facts, 
who indulges in “filth” from “Grub 
Street”? and “St. Giles’s,” and whether 
Lord Macaulay bas or has not given sub- 
stantially a true picture of Marlborough. 
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Skilled as the author of the article in 
Blackwood evidently is, in all the arts of 
sophistry and Jesuitical casuistry, and 
artfully as he has grouped together his 
inferences and facts; he has not only 
failed to substantiate his position, but 
even by his reluctant admissions, has cor- 
roborated the statements of Lord Macau- 
lay in regard to the duplicity, avarice and 
venality of Marlborough. 

On p. 662, Blackwood for June, we find 
the following words: “ Lord Macaulay’s 
picture of the youth of Marlborough is 
sufficiently repulsive. He was so illiter- 
ate that ‘he could not spell the most com- 
mon words in his own language.’ He 
was ‘thrifty in his very vices, and levied 
ample contributions on ladies enriched by 
the spoils of more liberal lovers.’ He 
was ‘kept by the most profuse, imperi- 
ous, and shameless of harlots.’ He sub- 
sisted upon ‘ the infamous wages bestow- 
ed upon him by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land.’ He was ‘insatiable of riches,’ 
He ‘ was one of the few who have in the 
bloom of youth loved lucre more than 
wine or women.’ ‘ All the precious gifts 
which nature had lavished upon him, he 
valued chiefly for what they would fetch.’ 
‘At twenty he made money of his beauty 
and his vigour; at sixty he made money 
of his genius and his glory ;’ and he 
‘owed his rise to his sister’s dishonour.’ ” 

These are a portion of the charges 
Lord Macaulay is accused of falsely bring- 
ing against Marlborough ; although they 
are violently wrested from their appro- 
priate contexts and skilfully and ungen- 
erously arranged, they are nevertheless 
by the writer’s own admission and the re- 
liable testimony of contemporaneous and 
subsequent writers literally true in every 
particular. 

The only evidence that is offered in the 
article in Blackwood to controvert the 
statement that his education was deficient, 
is contained in the assertion that “his 
dispatches show that, at any rate, he was 
a proficient in Latin, French and English 
composition.” 

If any fact is authenticated it is this, 
that Generals are rarely capable of 
writing, and if capable, rarely have the 
time to write, their dispatches. 
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We have a remarkable instance in cur 
own country, where the nation was woful- 
ly deceived, by attributing despatches to 
a distinguished General, who,—as it was 
afterwards discovercd—was utterly inca- 
pable of writing a correct letter. 

That Marlborough wrote his own dis- 
patches is greatly to be doubted; and 
when we remember that he entered the 
army at twelve, it is impossible to believe 
that “ he was a proficient in Latin, French 
and English composition ;” on the other 
hand, that his education must necessarily 
have been limited, on account of his pov- 
erty and his entering the army at such 
an early age, and that he did not spell 
well as stated by Lord Macaulay, is not 
only probable, but doubtless entirely 
true. 

We come now to examine the charge 
that “he was kept by the most profuse, 
imperious, and shameless of harlots,”’ 
which seems to shock the nerves of this 
anonymous writer; and also to the charge 
that he was materially assisted by “ the 
infamous wages bestowed upon him by 
the Duchess of Cleveland,” The article 
in Blackwood does not pretend to deny 
the truth of these charges, but pleads 
“‘the dissipations of the court of Charles 
IL., his remarkably handsome person and 
his engaging manners” as an excuse for 
his dissoluteness. 

That circumstances sometimes palliate 
vices is uadoubtedly true, but no circum- 
stances can change vice into virtue; nor 
can an Historian be justified in softening 
gross licentiousness, by the blandish- 
ments and charms of refined and elegant 
rhetoric. 

No sane man will deny that the Duchess 
of Cleveland was a “ shameless harlot,” 
and Lord Macaulay could not have cho- 
sen a more suitable expression to convey 
to the reader, the true character of this 
beautiful but infamous woman. 

Her position at the court of Charles 
was of such an exalted nature, that in 
her illicit amours she was the chooser and 
not the chosen of her many lovers; and 
Lord Macaulay emphatically states the 
truth, when he says that Marlborough 
was “kept by this shameless harlot.’ 
That she aided him with her purse is not 
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denied, in fact the article fully admits 
both charges to be true, the only differ- 
ence between the two writers consisting 
in the fact that Lord Macaulay calls 
things by their right names, whilst the 
Blackwood writer, with a spurious par- 
ade of delicacy uses such language as is 
patent to those, who think that refined 
vice does not deserve to be condemned in 
equal terms with vice of a grosser na- 
ture. 

Lord Macaulay says that Marlborough 
was “kept by the most profuse, imperi- 
ous, and shameless of harlots,” and that 
he derived material aid from “the infa- 
mous wages bestowed upon him by the 
Duchess of Cleveland.” The article in 
Blackwood, p. 663, admits that “she, 
(Duchess of Cleveland,) was as liberal of 
her purse as of her person, and Marlbo- 
rough, a needy ensign, no doubt shared 
both.” 


Reader, can you see 
Any difference ’twixt, 
“ Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 


We pass on now to the charge of Lord 
Macaulay, that Marlborough ‘was insa- 
tiable of riches,” a charge which has 
been sustained by the universal verdict 
of mankind. We propose, however, to 
adduce such evidence as will satisfy every 
candid reader of his avarice, a vice that 
had a more controlling influence on Marl- 
borough’s character than any other—a 
vice which terminated only with his life. 

He is said to have kept “heaps of 
broad pieces,” untouched, in his private 
drawers, until he was an old man. See 
Pope in Spence’s Anecdotes, 

We have the testimony, also, of the 
authors of the Pictorial Ilistory of Eng- 
land as to his avarice, which exactly co- 
incides with the statements of Lord Ma- 
caulay. 

On p. 148, Book IX, Pictorial History 
of England,-London edition, occurs these 
words, which require no comment from 
us:—‘* We shall never go far wrong in 
attributing base and selfish’ motives to 
this renowned hero (Marlborough), whose 
whole life was one continued comment on 
the text—Help Yourself’ In the same 
history and same book, p. 260, in speak- 
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ing of the charge against Marlborough, 
of reserving two and a half per cent. of 
the pay of the foreign troops, the follow- 
ing language is used:—“that Marlbo- 
rough, in his inordinate appetite for mo- 
ney, had made the most of these sources 
of revenue.” 

In the ‘Political and Literary Anec- 
dotes of his Own Times,” by Dr. William 
King, occurs the following passage on p. 
101:—That great Captain, the Duke of 
Marlborough, when he was in the last 
stage of life, and very infirm, would walk 
from the public room in Bath to his lodg- 
ings, in a cold, dark night, to save sixpence 
in chair hire. If the Duke, who left at 
his death more than a million and a half 
sterling, could have foreseen that all his 
wealth and honours were to be inherited 
by a grand-son of my Lord Trevor’s, who 
had been one of his enemies, would he 
have been so careful to save sixpence for 
the sake of his heir? Not for the sake 
of his heir; but he would always have 
saved sixpence.” 

It is a fact too well known to all read- 
ers of English History to render it neces- 
sary to cite proof, that at the time of the 
settlement of the annuity upon the Prin- 
cess Anne, she was instigated by the 
Marlboroughs to demand an enormous 
sum for those times, and that the Duchess 
boasted that “the success of the affair 
was chiefly imputed to the steadiness and 
diligence of my Lord Marlborough and 
herself.” She also admits that she re- 
ceived a thousand pounds of the sum; 
but it is more than probable that this is 
but a small amount of what she really 
did obtain. 

Mr. &. G. Goodrich—better known as 
Peter Parley—in his Child’s History of 
England, says, in speaking of Marlbo- 
borough’s fall in 1711: “The Tories were 
desirous of peace, and they could not 
effect their wishes so long as Marlborough 
retained any power, for it was believed, 
and his well-known avarice gave some 
foundation for the belief, that all his 
influence would be exerted to continue 
the war, that he might retain Ais lucra- 
tive offices”? The writer in Blackwood 
endeavors to invalidate the testimony 
drawn from the “Dear Bargain,” a pam- 
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phlet printed in 1690—on account of the 
violent Jacobite principles of that book. 

This testimony would not, we confess, 
be sufficient, uncorroborated by more re- 
liable evidence, to satisfy us of the charge 
of avarice against Marlborough; but we 
have other proof of the truth of the 
charge, as we have already shown, which 
goes to strengthen the testimony of the 
“Dear Bargain.” 

The authorities we have quoted must 
have drawn their information from other 
sources than the “Dear Bargain,” for the 
author in Blackwood virtually admits 
that there was in all probability but one 
copy extant of this pamphlet. He says: 
“We searched the rich store of the Bri- 
tish Museum, we applied to friends noted 
all over the world for their extensive 
knowledge in the by-paths of history, we 
sought the assistance of those whose bu- 
siness it is to collect and vend scarce 
tracts and pamphlets—all in vain.” He ~ 
finally, however, discovers a copy, doubt- 
less the same copy used by Lord Macau- 
lay, but does not reap, as we conceive, 
any benefit from so arduous a search; for 
while many of the statements in the 
‘Dear Bargain” may be and doubtless 
are false, yet we cannot refuse to believe 
its testimony as to Marlborough’s avarice, 
especially when that testimony is corrobo- 
rated by others, who, it is almost certain, 
never saw a copy of the “‘ Dear Bargain.” 

The Blackwood article exultingly pa- 
rades Marlborough’s refusal to accept the 
government of the Netherlands, with an 
income of £60,000 a year, as a proof of 
his disinterestedness in money matters. 
That there were good reasons, sufficiently 
obvious to every one conversant with the 
history of those times, to prevent Marl- 
borough from accepting so hazardous an 
appointment, need not be suggested. 

It is said that there is sometimes “‘ me- 
thod in madness,” and we may, with 
equal truth, assert that there is sometimes 
“method” in avarice and selfishness ; 
and if that “method” was ever perfected 
in two individuals, it certainly was in 
Marlborough and his wife. 

With one more quotation from the Pic- 
torial History of England, Book IX, p. 
249—a history which we will take this 
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occasion to say, is in many respects pro- 
bably the best that has been published— 
we will leave the question to the reader, 
satisfied that he will admit the truth of 
Lord Macaulay’s statement of the avarice 
of Marlborough. The quotation is as 
follows: 

“Where there was so much received in 
what was deemed an honourable as well as 
a regular way, (the Marlborough family 
were said to be in receipt of £90,000 a 
year,) there was no great temptation to 
embezzle and cheat; and the Duchess 
was in all respects a higher minded per- 
son than her husband, in whom the tove 
of money became at last the ruling passion 
to such a degree as to make him stoop to 
all kinds of mean and paltry actions.” 

Lord Macaulay asserts “that he owed 
his rise to his sister’s dishonour.” The 
author in Blackwood does not deny this, 
but endeavors to gloss over the fact with 
smooth and honeyed words. He says, on 
p. 665, “that the passion of James for 
Arabella Churchill smoothed the early 
steps in her brother’s path to fame, may 
be admitted.” Here again we have “‘ Twee- 
dledum aud Tweedledee.”’ 

We have reached now the culminating 
point of the article in Blackwood. The 
author of that article stigmatizes the acy 
count given by Lord Macaulay of the 
attack upon Brest, as malignant and 
false, and endeavors to evade the real 
point of issue, by abusing Lord Macau- 
lay in language that should not have 
found a place in the vocabulary of a gen- 
tleman ; and also by endeavoring to shift 
the blame from Marlborough’s shoulders 
to those of his intimate friend Godolphin. 

We protest against this trick, for Go- 
doiphin has nothing to do with the guilt 
or innocence of Marlborough. 

The question simply is, whether Marl- 
borough did or did not give the informa- 
tion to James as soon—as he asserts—as 
he learned the object and destination of 
the squadron then about to sail? And 
whether, in betraying the intention of 
attacking Brest, thereby giving—or in- 
tending to give, which is the same thing 
—timely notice of said attack, he did not 


‘violate his solemn oath of allegiance, be- 


traying his king and country, and indi- 
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rectly, if not directly, incur the just im- 
putation of being the murderer of the 
brave Talmash and the gallant men who 
lost their lives by the advantage taken of 
this information? 

Lord Macaulay maintains, in language 
stronger perhaps than the occasion re- 
quires, that he was guilty of this treach- 
ery and baseness; and we shall now 
proceed to show that Lord Macaulay is 
right, and that he is sustained by facts 
and inferences obvious and legitimate. 

On the 4th of May, (old style,) 1694, 
Marlborough wrote to James in France 
to the following effect: ‘“‘He had,” he 
said, ‘‘but that moment ascertained that 
twelve regiments of infantry and two 
regiments of marines were about to em- 
bark, under the command of ‘T'almash, 
for the purpose of destroying the harbor 
of Brest and the shipping which lay 
there.” ‘This,” he added, “ would bea 
great advantage to England, but no con- 
sideration can, or ever shall, hinder me 
from letting you know what I think may 
be for your service.” 

This letter was sent enclosed in one 
from Sackville to Melfort, which, as Lord 
Macaulay says, proves the importance of 
the intelligence; and Sackville sent it by 
“‘express,” which confirms the statement. 

Sackville says, in his letter to Melfort, 
“I send it by express, judging it to be of 
the utmost consequence for the service of 
the king, my master, and consequently 
for the service of his most Christian Ma- 
jesty.” Here it will be seen that the 
letter from Marlborough to James was 
forwarded immediately by “express,” and 
must have reached James at least by the 
10th or 12th of May at farthest, 

Owing to adverse winds, the squadron, 
with Talmash and his troops on board, 
did not arrive off Brest until the 6th or 
7th of June, thus proving, beyond a cavil, 
that the French king did have from Mari- 
borough nearly a month’s notice befvre- 
hand—ample time for defensive prepara- 
tion; and that his information, in case 
none other had been received, was ample 
in time, as well as detail, to produce the 
deplorable results that ensued. 

We wight amplify the details of this 
base treachery of Marlborough’s, but it 
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is hardly necessary to do so, as we are 
sure that every reader, while he may not 

concur in every inference and particular 

of Lord Macaulay’s account, will at least 

agree with us, that his account is sub- 

stantially correct, We will, however, 

offer one more extract from the Pictorial 

History of England, Book IX, p. 48, and 

then leave the question to the unbiassed 

judgment of the reader. This is the ex- 

tract referred to. “It is argued by some 

that, though held of such importance, 

Marlborough’s letter was of little use to 

James or the French, as the preparations 

making in our ports sufficiently betrayed 

the intention of some such attack; but if 

this reason be correct, it will hardly excuse 

the conduct of the low-minded hero of 
Blenheim.” 

In the same article, p. 671, Blackwood 
for June, we find the following assertion, 
an essertion so reckless and so utterly 
unsustained by facts, that the writer 
must have blushed as he penned it:— 
“Marlborough throughout was faithful 
to William, or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say he was faithful to England 
and to the cause of religious and political 
freedom, in all his acts.” 

What would my Lord Coke or Chief 
Justice Marshall say to such doctrine as 
this? A man, according to this writer, 
may, deliberately and with malice pre- 
pense, lay a carefully digested plan of 
murder, and, because of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, he is thwarted in the attempt 
and does not succeed in committing the 
very act, is yet exonerated from all blame, 
and has violated none of the principles of 
“religious and political” justice! This 
is a doctrine monstrous in itself, and op- 
posed to all the tenets of law, religion, 
honour and decency. 

Our readers, doubtless, recollect Marl- 
borough’s promise and attempt to gain 
over the army and parliament to the 
cause of James, by inciting and appeal- 
ing to their jealousy of William’s Dutch 
troops and Dutch friends; and that he 
was in all probability only prevented 
from succeeding in his treasonable de- 
signs by the belief of James’ friends in 
England that Marlborough, having be- 

trayed William to James, intended to 
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betray James, and to place Anne upon 
the throne. ‘he proof of this is clear 
and indisputable, being verified by a let- 
ter from James himself, It will be found 
in vol. iv Macaulay’s History, in a note 
at the bottom of p. 133. We translate 
the letter, which is written in French : 
“My friends, during the past year, had 
a design of recalling me, through parlia- 
ment. The manner was concerted; and 
My Lord Churchill was to propose in par- 
liament that all foreigners (étrangers) 
should be driven from the councils and 
the army of the kingdom. If the Prince 
of Orange had consented to this proposi- 
tion, they could have had him in their 
hands. If he had refused, he would have 
made parliament declare against him, 
and at the same time My Lord Churchill 
would have declared himself with the 
army for parliament, and the fleet would 
have done the same; and they would 


have recalled me. They had already © 


commenced to act in this project, and 
had gained a large party, when some in- 
discreet but fuithful subjects, thinking 
that they were serving me, and imagining 
that My Lord Churchill was not acting 
Sor me, but for the Princess of Denmark 
(Anne), had the impudence to discover 
everything to Bentinck, and thus de- 
stroyed the plot.” 

Now here we have not only proof of 
Marlborough’s treason to William and 
the existing government, and that he had 
gone so far as to “‘act” in the matter, but 
we have also the proof of his being a 
double traitor, his real object being—if 
he could get rid of William—to place 
Anne, and not James, upon the throne of 
England. 

William, who was a man of wonderful 
sagacity, said of Marlborough, that he 
could only be trusted when it was to his 
interest to be faithful. Marlborough’s 
whole life was a series of treasons. He 
made fair weather with all parties, and 
was ever ready to unite with the stronger. 

An able writer has remarked ‘that 
under a less magnanimous Prince than 
William, the future hero of Blenheim 
would have ended his days on Tower 
Hill.” 

That Marlborough was a man of great 
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military genius, no one will deny—in 
fact, he is the ablest captain that England 
has ever produced, and has added a glory 
to her arms that has and probably never 
will be eclipsed. 

Lord Macaulay, we think, has done 
ample justice to the genius and fame of 
Marlborough—a genius that will never 


Sonnets. 
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cease to be admired, and a fame that will 
never cease to exist, as long as the Eng- 
lish language shall last. 

But Lord Macaulay evidently thinks— 
and we entirely agree with him—that the 
name of Marlborough, like that of Bacon, 
is at once “the glory and the shame of 
England.” 





E. T. 





SONNETS. 


BY AMIE. 


SUPPLICATION. 


Might I but touch thy visible garments’ hem, 
O meek-eyed Saviour!—might a tender grace 
From the compassionate turning of thy face, 
With sudden light, my pleading soul o’erwhelm— 
Then might I from the blissful trance arise, 
To find this weakness, strength; doubt’s chill eclipse 
Sunned to clear day; pain’s dread apocalypse 
Some sweet evangel; and sin’s scarlet dyes 
Grown white im crystal waves of thy dear peace! 
Yet thou art near the suppliant now, as when 
Thy feet did consecrate the paths of men; 
Thy voice still mighty to bid anguish cease. 
Bless, then, and strengthen! thou who art the door 
Through which we whitely walk to God’s feet evermore! 


TOA RING. 


Circlet of gold, with stone of ruby red, 
Once taken from a hand grown cold and still— 
Its earthly labor done! By many a thrill 

Of varying emotions, thou dost wed 
My heart to bliss and pain. The circling years 

Of a dear life that passed in shade and sun, 

Seem nineteen golden summers wove in one, 
As I read backward through a mist of tears! 

Thou hast become a sacred souvenir 
Of one who garners heavenly jewels now, 
With saintly lustre on her meek young brow, 

And robes of shining whiteness. Ever near 

To link my spirit to dear joys once riven, 

Bind it with holier might to hopes of heaven. 
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XLVIII. 
THE COMBAT. 


As the hour which had been fixed for 
the combat drew near, the four men en- 
tered the narrow defile of the Fort Moun- 
tain, and approached the secluded spot 
which had been selected. 

They dismounted, tied their horses to 
the hanging boughs, and advanced slowly 
to the arena. 

Captain Wagner, and his principal re- 
turned the low salute of Lord Fairfax and 
his friend, with one equally courteous— 
and then the seconds approached each 
other, and conversed for some moments 
in a low, ceremonious tone, which was in- 
audible to their companions. 

The preliminaries were soon arranged, 
and the swords were produced and meas- 
ured. They tallied exactly in length, and 
were of the same weightand temper. A 
nod from the Captain testified to his sat- 
isfaction. 

At a sign from their seconds, the Earl 
and Falconbridge then removed their 
coats and waistcoats—and advanced to a 
spot indicated. They obeyed, saluted 
each other, and received the weapons 
from the hands of Captain Wagner and 
Mr. Carter. 

“The terms of the combat are as fol- 
lows, gentlemen,” said the Captain. “ You 
shall engage, and so proceed for as long 
a time as seems proper. But in no case 
shall any personal collision of bodies take 
place—there shall be no clutching, and 
no resort to other weapons than the short 
sword. Should either weapon break, or 
the foot of either party slip, or stumble, 
the engagement shall terminate for the 
time. 1 will give the signal by raising 
my hand.” 

At the appointed signal, the two men 
advanced upon each other and the wea- 
pons clashed together, the light of the 
sinking sun darting vividly from their 
burnished surfaces. 

Both were excellent swordsmen, and 


felt that all their science would be neces- 
sary. The combat was thus guarded at 
first, and consisted of a series of fencing 
lunges, rather than rapid thrusts, as 
though edch were feeling the wrist of his 
adversary. Falconbridge was the more 
active and supple of the two—the Earl 
stronger and heavier in his fence. Still, 
as the combat grew more excited, neither 
had gained any advantage—and the blood 
of both gradually grew heated. The Earl 
glared at his enemy, and a spot in each 
cheek began to glow—on his forehead the 
huge veins became black and tinged. 
Falconbridge was pale, but the fire in his 
eyes contradicted this apparent calmness : 
his lips were set together like iron. 
Despite his most powerful exertions the 
Earl could not drive the young man back 
an inch; and all his most deadly lunges 
were regularly parried, The old swords- 
man grew fiery and dangerous. His 


cheeks glowed as if from the light of a 


conflagration—he braced his gaunt frame 
until it resembled a bundle of steel springs 
and advanced step by step upon Falcon- 
bridge. He did not yield or give ground 
—the points of the weapons played in 
the very faces of the combatants—the 
hilts were almost wrapped around each 
other so to speak: 


Then, in spite of the exclamations and 
protests of the seconds who hastened 
quickly toward them, a desperate, hand 
to hand, stabbing-match, rather than 
sword-play, commenced. Both the Earl 
and Falconbridge received slight wounds 
—but the sight of blood only enraged 
them more bitterly. 

In another moment each would have 
mortally wounded his adversary, and so 
brought the combat to an end, when sud- 
denly the two men were dragged violent- 
ly asunder, and the Wizard of the Massi- 
nutton interposed his tall form which was 
shuddering with strange emotion between 
the infuriated adversaries. The respec- 
tive seconds of the combatants had rush- 
ed forward crying, “Gentlemen! gentle- 
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men ! this must cease! ro poniard fight !” 
—but the towering resident of the Fort 
Mountain had forestalled them. He had 
seen the party when they entered the 
gorge of the valley, and divining their 
intention, hastened quickly toward them. 
He had arrived in time, and now stood 
between the hot swordsmen, his form tow- 
ering high above even that of the Earl— 
his face, generally so pale, flushed with 
tragic emotion. 

The Earl gazed at him angrily, and 
raised his head haughtily as their eyes en- 
countered. 

“ Pray, what is the meaning of this 
interruption, sir?” he said. ‘Are you 
aware that you peril your life by this pro- 
ceeding !” 

“Yes, my Lord,” said the Wizard, still 
agitated in every muscle of his tall, ner- 
vous frame by the singular tremour we 
havenoticed. ‘‘ Your weapon was within 
an ace of penetrating my breast; and 
Mr. Falconbridge also nearly struck me. 
But that is little !” 

“Your meaning, sir! your meaning! 
Stand back !” 

“T will not! You may kill me, if the 
act will be productive of satisfaction to 
your Lordship—but you shall not even 
do that until you hear what I came to say 
to you.” 

There was something so resolute and 
gloomy in the voice of the old man, and 
his eyes burned with such significance be- 
neath his bushy white brows, that the 
Earl unconsciously dropped the point of 
his sword, and was silent. 

“Your proceeding is extraordinary, 
very extraordinary, sir,” he replied cold- 
ly, “ but I respect your age, and say no 
more. I only request that you will com- 
municate to me speedily what you design 

to inform me of—I know not what it is— 
then we will proceed !” 

“It is necessary,” returned the Wizard, 


» “that your Lordship should listen to it 


in private.” 

“ Impossible, sir !’”’ the Earl replied, im- 
patiently shaking his head, “I cannot, 
and will not leave this spot until this mat- 
ter is terminated |” 

“You must!” was the resolute answer. 
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“Yes my Lord, I tell you, and I know 
what I say,—I tell you that you must 
hear me speak, and privately. This com- 
bat shall not continue if it becomes ne- 
cessary for me to interpose my own body 
between your swords.” 

“You speak in riddles, sir!” exclaimed 
the Earl, “‘ stand back !” 

“Strike then, gentlemen,” replied the 
Wizard, calmly folding his arms, and not 
moving from the spot which he occupied 
between the combatants, “if you wish 
to shed blood, shed my own to commence 
with. I swear to you that nothing shall 
move me but the death blow |” 

And he confronted the Earl with a ma- 
jesty and determination in eye, lip, and 
hearing, which produced an effect even on 
his angry opponent. 

“Well! have your wish, sir!” said 
Lord Fairfax, frowning, “ with the per- 
mission of Captain Wagner, I will retire 
for a moment, to the distance of ten pa- 
ces—is it permitted, sir?” 

“It is permitted, my Lord,” said the 
Captain, returning the bow which accom- 
panied the words, “I see no objection.” 

* Well, let us make haste, sir,”’ said the 
Earl: and sheathing his sword, he fol- 
lowed his companion, with quiet short 
steps. They had proceeded about ten 
paces, and the Wizard had commenced 
speaking in a low guarded tone, when the 
Earl was observed to start violently. As 
he did so, his head turned quickly, and 
he fixed upon Falconbridge one of those 
glances of lightning which, on extraordi- 
nary occasions made his eyes resemble 
flaming brands. His face was deadly 
pale, and the contracted lips revealed his 
white teeth set like a vice together. He 
no longer opposed the will of his compan- 
ion evidently—they walked a hundred 
yards, talking in a low, agitated manner, 
and finally disappeared behind a huge 
mass of rock, covered with moss and 
evergreens, which rose on the declivity 
of the mountain. 

The three gentlemen who had been left 
by themselves in this unceremonious man- 
ner, waited patiently for a quarter of an 
hour. Then they began to look curiously 
toward the rocky screen, Another quar- 
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ter of an hour passed slowly away, and 
their curiosity became something like im- 
patience. It was not until very nearly 
an hour had elapsed, and when Mr. Car- 
ter at the request of Captain Wagner had 
gone to summon the Earl, that the two 
men were seen returning. 

An extraordinary change had taken 
place in the bearing and appearance of 
Lord Fairfax. When he left the party he 
had carried his head proudly erect, his 
eyes were flashing with anger, and the 
aroused thirst for blood—he had resem- 
bled a warhorse, snuffing the odour of bat- 
tle, and champing at the bit which re- 
strains him. Now, all this had disap- 
peared. His shoulders were drooping— 
his cheeks were pale ; his eyes, of late so 
fiery, were full of wistful light; and he 
gazed upon his companions with an ex- 
pression of absent wonder which impress- 
ed them with the most vivid astonishment. 
Especially did they experience a senti- 
ment amounting to stupefaction almost, 
when they saw the Earl glance toward 
Falconbridge. In that glance there was 
no longer any enmity, any anger—all had 
vanished. It was a gaze almost tender in 
its character ; and plainly an unconscious 
one to the Earl. The young man won- 
dered at it, but replied only by a look 
haughtier than before; and calmly tested 
the metal of his weapon by pressing the 
point upon his boot and bending it. 


Lord Fairfax soon recovered from his 
fit of absence, however, and by a great 
effort, summoned his habitual calmness. 

He approached Captain Wagner and 
Falconbridge, and bowing with grave 
courtesy, said : 


“This affair cannot proceed gentlemen, 
and the singular circumstance accompa- 
nying the fact, is the entire silence which 
I am compelled to observe at present upon 
the character of the considerations which 
render a further combat impossible.” 

Falconbridge flushed, and grasped his 
sword in a menacing manner. 

“Tam aware,” continued the Earl in 
the same calm voice, “‘ that my words are 
enigmas, but I cannot prevent that. I 
will make any apology, or follow any 
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course which Mr, Falconbridge may see 
fit to demand.” 

The seconds and Falconbridge greeted 
these words with incredulous wonder: 
but the Earl did not seem to observe it, 
and added : 

“T propose in all that relates to an af- 
fair in which Mr. Falconbridge and my- 
self hold the position of rival claimants, 
to withdraw my pretensions, and retire 
from the field—his interests shall no lon- 
ger suffer from my presence—and I am 
prepared to make him any apology which 
he requires, for any thing in which he 
may have thought himself wronged, by 
any act of my own.” 

The words were uttered as calmly and 
coldly as before, in spite of a faint tinge 
of blood which rose slowly to the cheek— 
and having finished them, the Earl bowed 
low and was silent. The seconds and 
Falconbridge had listened with an amaze- 
ment greater than before: but this ex- 
pression in the eyes of Wagner was suc- 
ceeded by another of unmistakable pleas- 
ure. As the Earl ended his address, he 
bowed low and replied : 

“ As the friend of Mr. Falconbridge, I 
accept your Lordship’s proposal. We 
shall waive all further explanations or 
discussions, resting content with the gen- 
eral disclaimer and offer which has been 
made. You will permit me, my Lord, to 
say on the part of Mr. Falconbridge, whom 
I represent, that this proposition is no 
less characteristic of your Lordship’s 
magnanimity, than of your fearless disre- 
gard of appearances. And so, gentle- 
men, the matter’s at an end—the fight’s 
over—if it’s not, I’m a crop-eared dandy |” 

With this joyous outburst, the Captain 
twirled his mustache violently and pick- 
ing up the coats of the combatants hand- 
ed them to those gentlemen with an air 
full of grace and politeness. With a 
clouded, and gloomy brow, Falconbridge 
yielded to his representative, and the 
whole party were soon again in the sad- 
dle, on their way back to the lowland. 

The Wizard was slowly retracing his 
steps up the mountain. 








XLIX. 


HOW FALCONBRIDGE RECOVERED HIS MO 


THER’S RING. 


On the day after the events which have 
just been narrated, Falconbridge set out 
from the Ordinary to visit Miss Argal for 
the last time. 

We know the design of his visit. All 
was over—there was no longer any hope 
—the drama was played—he had fallen 
in the contest: hut he must look upon 
her face once more for a moment: he 
must recover the little plain gold ring 
which had belonged to his mother, and 
remained in the possession of the young 
lady. 

As he thus drew near to the secluded 
dwelling in which he had spent so many 
happy hours, a painful and cruel shadow 
swept across the broad brow of the young 
man. His shoulders drooped; his lip 
quivered; and the heavy-looking eyes 
were half veiled by the long lashes which 
almost reposed upon the pallid cheeks. 
Falconbridge was passing through that 
baptism of silent agony which sprinkles 
the hair of youth with gray. 

As if to mock him, the face of nature 
was ‘serene and benignant. The chill 
winds had passed away—and that season 
which is called the “Indian Summer’ 
had arrived. The landscape was still, 
and bathed in imperceptible floods of va- 
pour—every outline was rounded, every 
angle had disappeared—the soft mellow 
haze rested like a veil of gauze on the 
distant mountains, the prairie and the 
forest. A dreamy and mild influence 
seemed to pervade the whole scene, and 
the genius of silence and repose was en- 
throned, where lately the fresh breezes of 
October careered onward, nestling the 
dry leaves, and laughing. 

But the young man scarcely observed 
the change. His own thoughts made the 
world in which he moved. An irresisti- 
ble sadness invaded, and took possession 
of him—and he went along, unconscious 
of the landscape around him, dead to all 
but his own sombre meditations. 

When Sir John stopped at the door, 
now so well known and familiar, his mas- 
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ter looked up with a vague, absent won- 
der. Then slowly dismounting, he affixed 
his bridle, and approached. 

He knocked at the door, no one answer- 
ed. But hearing the sound of voices in 
the apartment to the right, which was 
used as a sitting-room, he turned the 
knob, and entered. 

The sight which greeted him sent the 
blood violently to his heart, and an irre- 
pressible shudder ran through his frame. 
He leaned against the frame-work of the 
door for support, as though his limbs were 
about to fail him. 

In the middle of the apartment Mr. 
Argal was holding, with a vigorous grasp, 
both wrists of his daughter, and endeavor- 
ing to sooth her. It was the appearance 
of the young lady, however, which made 
Falconbridge recoil shuddering. She was 
scarcely recognizable. Her dress was in 
rude disorder—her black hair was hang- 
ing down on her shoulders jn tangled 
masses, and the fiery dark eyes which 
burned beneath her knit brows, were fill- 
ed with an expression of rage and wild- 
ness which was terrible. The small pear- 
ly teeth had bit the writhing lip until the 
blood flowed—and in every muscle of her 
body, as in her face, the visitor discerned 
an awful distortion. 

It was evidently as much as Mr. Argal 
could do to hold her. The nervous force 
which she displayed was wonderful. The 
soft round arms seemed endowed with the 
strength of a giant—and in spite of his 
most powerful emotions, the writhing 
form almost escaped from her father’s 
grasp. 

“T tell you!” she cried hoarsely and 
in a voice which the young man did not 
recognize as her own, “I tell you I saw 
him last night! He was lying in his 
blood! His eyes beckoned—lI will go to 
him !” 

“There, daughter, you are unwell,” 
muttered the heavy hearted father in a 
voice of deep anguish, “‘ don’t talk so, and 
sit down.” 

“T will not! I will go! 
eyes again !” 

“It is your fancy, my poor child.” 

“My fancy! It is false! I tell you 


There, the 


there he is looking at me—he is holding 
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out his hands—there is blood on them, 
blood for me to wipe away !” 

“My poor child”— 

“Let me go!” 

The words were followed by a super- 
human effort to disengage herself; but 
the iron grasp was not relaxed. 

“ And that other!” exclaimed the girl, 
“Falconbridge ! Falconbridge! Have you 
seen him ?” 

She did not look at him: the wild gaze 
looked through him, and made him shud- 
der, and feel faint. 

“I loved him! I never loved any one 
before! I loved him with my whole heart 
—and he is dead! That man killed him— 
he is gone !” 

“‘No, my child,” murmured the poor 
father who had taken no notice of the 
young man’s entrance, “ he is not dead— 
there he stands.” 

“Yes, I see him—it is his spirit! He 
is coming like Charles Austin to call me ; 
I will go to him !” 

And again the terrible struggle com- 
menced, and was powerless. The sharp, 
white teeth caught the crimson lip and 
gnawed it cruelly—the round, supple 
form writhed violently in the grasp of 
Mr. Argal. The paroxysm was succeed- 
ed by an interval of comparative quiet, 
and the frame of the young lady exhibit- 
ed evidences of exhaustion. A few more 
“struggles ensued, and then they ceased. 
Her features relaxed—the burning eyes 
filled with leaden languor—the form 
drooned slowly, and murmuring “I never 
loved any one but him,” the girl fainted 
in the arms of her father. 


Without speaking he bore her calmly 
_ to the sofa, snd placed her unresisting 

figure on the cushioned seat. In a mo- 
ment she revived, but it was only to burst 
into tears, and sat hopelessly—she was 
plainly unconscious of any one’s pres- 
ence. Mr. Argal gazed at her for a few 
moments, with an expression of misery 
and wretchedness, mixed with tenderness 
unutterable: then he turned and ap- 
proached the young man. 

“You are shocked at this terribie scene 
I see plainly, sir,” he said in a low, col- 
lected voice, ‘‘ and there is little cause for 
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wonder in the fact. Pray retire with me, 
I have a few words to say to you.” 

As he spoke Mr. Argal summoned a 
maid, who went quietly to the side of her 
mistress with the air of one who was quite 
familiar with such scenes, and then the 
two men went out into the small porch, 
The youth walked in a dream as it were, 
his mind was struggling, he could not 
think connectedly. Mr. Argal placed his 
hand by an unconscious movement upon 
his heart, and mastering his agitation, 
said in a low voice, full of gloomy sor- 
row: 

“Mr. Falconbridge, you have become 
the depository of a terrible secret of my 
family. Do you understand what you 
have just witnessed, sir ?” 

“No,” came from the white lips, in a 
tone almost inaudible, “‘ I do not, sir.” 

“I will explain it. My daughter is 
mad.” 

The words sent a horrible shudder 
through the frame of Falconbridge, and 
his face turned paler than that of a corpse, 
but he said nothing. 

“‘ The fit seized her to-day, sir,” contin- 
ued Mr, Argal, suppressing a groan, “ it 
was probably occasioned by the affair be- 
tween yourself and Lord Fairfax which 
the servants repeated.” 

The young man drew a long, deep 
breath, but was still silent. 

“ And now, sir,” continued Mr. Argal, 
slowly recovering his calmness, but speak- 
ing in a voire of heart-broken wo, “and 
now, sir, I owe you a few words of expla- 
nation, if only to vindicate my own char- 
acter in this affair, from the imprecations 
which must otherwise rest upon me. I 
will be plain, I will conceal nothing—for 
Ispeak to a gentleman and man of honour. 
I will keep back no particular, My 
daughter has been subject to attacks of 
insanity, sir, from her childhood. It was 
not a defect of her birth, but occasioned 
by a dangerous fall from a fruit tree, 
which inflicted a deep wound upon her 

head, and affected the brain. Soon after ‘i 
this incident, I observed the indications 
of mental disease. Her character which 
had before been as open and ingenuous as 
the day, became secretive and subtile. She 
would look sidewise and watca the per- 
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sons with whom she conversed, and store 
away in hidden places little objects which 
she had taken. Then as the years passed 
on, she changed more and more—she be- 
came cruel and pitiless, she, my own 
child! who had been a very angel of good- 
ness and tenderness—-whose heart would 
have bled at the suffering of the least in- 
sect—she grew hard and unpitying !” 

A low moan accompanied the words of 
the poor father—he controlled his agony 
with difficulty, but resumed. 

“The strange lustre you must have 
seen in my child’s eyes, sir, then appear- 
ed. They glittered with a morbid light 
—an unnatural, insane light! It was the 
misfortune of a poor youth to be attract- 
ed by their brightness—he loved her, 
and when she dismissed him, at the mo- 
ment when one of her paroxysms was 
approaching, he put an end to himself!” 

Again the speaker paused, and a woful 
contraction of the lip showed the strug- 
gle which he had passed through before 
revealing these things. 

“Well, to go on, sir. When she heard 
of the youth’s death she was seized with 
a fit of madness. I passed through a 
scene like that which you have witnessed 
to-day—it made me twenty years older. 
But it ended: and my child returned to 
herself again; to wring her hands and 
weep, and exclaim that his death was 
caused by her act. She wrote to the 
youth’s father a full history of her men- 
tal aberration, and requested him to never 
approach her again. So that terminated 
—and soon afterwards I removed hither. 
I now come to the scenes connected with 
yourself, sir—and I acknowledge in ad- 
vance that I have been guilty of a crim- 
inal weakness. I saw your attentions to 
my daughter, and feared the result. But 
I could not speak! I should have done 
so, asa man of common honesty,—that 
is true, sir,—but I could not! Look at 
my face, Mr. Falconbridge! See the 
vulture that is gnawing me! I have 
been false to you—but I could not speak! 
Oh, sir! may you never know what it is 
to feel this awful shame!—to be drawn 
one way by your honour, and another 
way by love fora poor insane child! I 
could not reveal her awful secret, de- 
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grade her in all eyes, make her name 
the laughing stock or the horror of every 
one! .I could not brand my own child 
in your eyes with the stigma of mad- 
ness! SolI faltered, sir, with my terri- 
ble responsibility. I said to myself that 
you were only a youth, in the region for 
a short time; that you would soon go, 
and our existence be forgotten. My poor 
child denied any engagement between you 
—I know not with what truth—Isdo not 
ask, sir. Then Lord Fairfax appeared— 
she attracted his attention, and his ad- 
miration. This very day I had intended 
to go and tell him what I had told you, 
sir, if it killed me. That’s all. I have 
spoken, Mr. Falconbridge, with an ef- 
fort, and labouring under an agony of 
feeling which no words can describe! 
It is little to declare to you that my heart 
is broken—but that is beside the ques- 
tion. I know not whether I should ever 
have found courage to tell you all, if you 
had not chanced to come when you did. 
But you know all now. I have striven 
to show you that in concealing my child’s 
condition I did not act with deliberate 
dishonour—to entrap you. Before my 
Maker, sir, I solemnly declare that I am 
guiltless here at least. I was weak, my 
heart was torn with shame and anguish 
—I could not speak! I should have 
fled from the country with my daughter 
on the eve of her nuptials—that is all !” 

With heaving bosom and quivering 
lips, Mr. Argal was silent for some mo- 
ments, Then he added: 

“T have now told you everything, sir, 
I feel less shame than before. In a few 
weeks I go with my poor child from this 
region—in some distant land we may 
bury our shame and suffering. Without 
her, I should have no life—she is dearer 
to me than the world. Speak well of 
her, Mr. Falconbridge! She is weak, 
not sinful !—or if that is impossible, say 
nothing! God has heavily stricken her, 
and her lot has been a terrible one—do 
not add to its darkness by your scorn or 
contempt! After all, sir—however much 
she may have wronged you—she is a 
woman, a mere girl, and should excite 
your pity! You heard her broken words 
—in her madness—she loved you—I pray 
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you, sir, to forgive my poor child and 
me.” 

The broken and agitated voice died 
away, and no sound was heard but the 
flutter of a single leaf, which parted from 
a bough of the oak above, and pattered 
down. The young man remembered 
that sound afterwards, and shuddered at 
it. To the struggling words of the sor- 
rowful speaker he made no immediate 
reply—his eyes were full of tears, his 
lips refused their office, At last he mas- 
tered his emotion in a partial degree, 
and in a tone almost inaudible said: 

“Thanks for your confidence, Mr. Ar- 
gal. Iam so far from blaming you for 
not revealing all before, that I honour 
and respect your deep love and tender- 
ness, and think I would have acted as 
you did. You know me well! enough to 
believe me when I say that all this shall 
be locked up forever in my breast. I 
need scarcely add that no word against 
you or your daughter shall ever pass my 
lips. From my heart, from my soul, 
from the depths of my soul, sir! I pity 
and sympathize with you. Your daugh- 
ter is sacred to me—it is as a child that 
I shall regard her—my heart is broken 
like yours almost, but I blame no one. 
In the presence of that God, sir, who af- 
flicted your child, I swear to guard her 
name from reproach or injustice—I have 
nothing to forgive; if I had, I should 
forgive her.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and 
a long pressure was exchanged. As the 
two hands were thus clasped, a low sob 
at the elbow of the young man made 
him start and tremble. He turned and 
saw Miss Argal standing motionless in 
the doorway, and holding toward him 
his mother’s ring. Her face was wet 
with tears—her eyes swam as she gazed 
at him; she murmured rather than said: 

“This is your ring, sir—I have de- 
ceived you. Will you forgive me?” 

The words were followed by a quiver 
of the bleeding lip, and bursting into 
tears, the young lady placed her hanker- 
chief to her eyes, and went hastily to 
her chamber. 

Falconbridge stood looking after her, 
with the ring in his hand—and never 
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did the countenance of a human being 
express more unutterable anguish. He 
leaned against the pillar of the portico 
for support, and uttered a groan of such 
despairing wretchedness that it seemed 
to tear its way from the very depths of 
his being, and compress the woe of years 
into a second, 

Then, making a slight movement with 
his head towards Mr. Argal, he slowly 
went and mounted his horse. The bri- 
dle lay untouched upon the neck of the 
animal, and Falconbridge did not speak 
to or direct him. 


Sir John took the road at a gallop to- 
ward the Ordinary. The rider seemed 
to be dreaming. His shoulders bent for- 
ward; his chin rested on his breast ; 
from time to time he passed his hand 
wearily across his forehead, and gazed 
absently around him. 

The animal continued his headlong 
gallop. 

Half a mile from the Ordinary, the 
young man reeled in the saddle. Over- 
come by vertigo, he would have fallen 
the next moment from his flying animal, 
when the bridle was suddenly seized, the 
horse thrown on his haunches, and the 
arms of Captain Wagner caught the 
drooping form. 

“So it ends!” cried the gloomy and 
sneering voice of the soldier, “all is 
over |” 

Two words replied to him, as Falcon- 
bridge fainted—two words, in an accent 
of unspeakable pity : 

“ Poor child !” 


L. 
THE APOLOGY. 


Two or three days have passed. It is 
a beautiful morning of the “Indian sum- 
mer” as before. The landscape of moun- 
tain and valley is reposing beneath the 
rich mellow haze—and the air has that 
dreamy and delightful softness which in- 
clines the heart to reverie. 

In the large room of Greenway Court 
Lord Fairfax is conversing with George 
and Cannie. The youth had brought 





the girl behind him from the Fort on the 
preceding evening—they had spent the 
night—and before setting out to return, 
Cannie examined the objects around her, 
with evident interest. 

George was gazing at her with uncon- 
scious earnestness. His affection for the 
girl had grown deeper and stronger. 
As he came to know her better, the rare 
charms of her mind and heart had en- 
thralled him. Her goodness and sim- 
plicity, and absence of all littleness ir- 
resistibly attracted his frank, honest na- 
ture; and the unconscious refinement 
and grace of the little maiden came to 
rivet the influence which her character 
had exerted upon the boy. He, thus, 
gazed at her with a fondness which was 
plainly uncontrollable,—and the Earl 
smiled with melancholy pleasure as he 
saw the youth’s secret. His countenance 
wore the old expression of sorrowful 
thought—but there was nothing cynical 
in it now. The grim look had disappear- 
ed, and though cheerfulness was not 
there, still the face was more pleasant 
for the change. He leaned back in his 
arm-chair, caressing with one hand the 
solemn head of a huge deer-hound at his 
side, and his gaze wandered absently but 
pleasantly from George to Cannie. 

“So, you like my house, Cannie ?” 
he said, “‘ my old hunting lodge?” 

“Yes, sir—oh, yes, I mean, my Lord,” 
returned the girl, “I have been looking 
at the books and the pictures and all. 
They remind me of home.” 

“Of home? Do you remember your 
home? Where was that ?” 

“In the Low Country, sir. But I was 
born in England.” 

“And you do not remember Eng- 
land ?” 

“Very slightly, sir. I look upon Vir- 
ginia as my home, and love it—because 
grandpapa is with me. He is all I 
have.” 

The eyes of George seemed to contra- 
dict this statement, but he said nothing 
Then a sigh from the Earl made him 
turn his head. 

“You are right, my child,” said the 
old nobleman gazing at Cannie with wist- 
ful tenderness, “our real home is the 
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land where the heart finds its rest. ’Tis 
a terrible disease, what is called home- 
sickness, Cannie, and I’ve felt it, as many 
others have done.” 

The quick look of sympathy in the 
eyes of the girl seemed to touch the 
Earl, and he continued in the same tone 
of melancholy softness. 

“TI was born and reared in England, 
and you see that I am living now in an- 
other land. I long sometimes to look 
upon the familiar old scenes, and pluck 
a daisy from the sod of old England, my 
mother soil. I remember the same feel- 
ing in a nobleman of my acquaintance 
who was exiled by political troubles to 
France. His name was Henry St. 
John, a very brilliant person, whom 
you, George, have read of, I am sure, 
and it may be Cannie also, though. he’s 
long dead and she’s very young. I had 
known him in London, and spent many 
delightful hours with him—for his con- 
versation was wonderfully attractive. His 
favourite topic was the superiority of a 
strong mind to misfortune—the strength 
he possessed to bear up against obloquy 
and exile, sustained by his own thoughts 
and his philosophy. Well, see how it 
ended. I went to visit him in France, 
and a more unhappy personage I have 
rarely seen. All his philosophy was 
gone—he had yielded. ‘The burst of 
the cloud had gone near to overwhelm 
me,’ he said one day: and he looked as 
he spoke toward the cliffs of England, as 
a child does toward its mother. He 
never rested in his efforts to regain his 
home—and sometimes I think I am his 
shadow in the new world; I would re- 
turn, and lay my bones in the soil where 
my forefathers sleep.” 

The Earl was silent again, absently 
caressing the head of the great deer- 
hound. 

“ All is the same, however, my dear,” 
he added in a moment, “ under the blue 
skies of home, or the stormy clouds of 
distant countries, the one thing is to be 
honest and true. One looks down on us 
who governs and directs for the best— 
do you not feel that ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir—my Lord,” returned 
Cannie, to whose eyes the sad tones of 
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the old cavalier had brought tears, “ in- 
deed I do, and that is enough to make 
us happy, lam sure! In the mountains 
or the lowlands, He is still beside us. 
Whether we are buried in the sands, or 
the ocean, it: is still the same—as 
Mr. Falconbridge said, you remember, 
George.” 

“Mr. Falconbridge?” murmured the 
Earl; “‘do you know him, then, Can- 
nie ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir—he has been to see us, 
and I could not help loving him. His 
face is so kind and true-looking—and 
when he smiles I feel as if it was sun- 
shine.” 

‘“‘That is true, said the Earl, witha 
bright light in his eyes which made his 
face pleasant to behold. “ Mr. Falcon- 
bridge is truly a gentleman.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he is. I loved him 
from the first moment I saw him.” 

‘He loved you as well,” said a voice 
behind the speaker. 

And Falconbridge, who had entered 
without attracting attention, inclined his 
head to the company. In a moment the 
girl, by an irresistible impulse had risen 
to her feet, and caught in her own 
warm little hand, the thin hand of the 
young man. Then she gazed into his 
eyes with a wistful look, and said: 

“You are very, very pale, sir.” 

Indeed the young man resembled a 
ghost rather than a human being. All 
the laughing pride of eye and lip had 
vanished—his cheeks had lost their bloom 
and were fallen away—an unspeakable 
sadness stamped his entire countenance 
and bearing—in a few days he seemed 
to have lived twenty years. As he 
smiled now, and pressed the little hand 
in .his own, there was something so 
touching and pathetic in his appearance, 
that Cannie could not restrain her tears. 

“There, there, don’t cry, my dear,” 
said Falconbridge, “you distress me. 
The change in my appearance moves 
you, I suppose—but ’tis nothing. I have 
been somewhat unwell, but am better. 
I trust your Lordship is well.” 

And the speaker inclined low with 
stately courtesy before the Earl. 
“Thanks—yes, sir—very well,” re- 
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plied Lord Fairfax, who had scarcely 
moved, and still regarded his visitor with 
evident agitation. But there was noth- 
ing hostile in this emotion. On the con- 
trary, a strange earnestness and softne.s 
eharacterized his bearing, as he pointed 
to a seat, and howed low to his guest. 

““Many thanks, my Lord,” returned 
Falconbridge, “but my visit must be 
brief. In three days I shall leave this 
region, and I come to make an explana- 
tion to your Lordship.” 

The Earl, till singularly agitated, 
glanced uneasily at George and Cannie. 
The two young persons rose with quick 
courtesy, and would have retired, but 
Falconbridge arrested them by a move- 
ment of his hand. 

“No, do not retire,” he said, “ my 
explanation is not a private one—and I 
have entire confidence in you both, 
George and Cannie. Pray remain then 
—and now, my Lord, for my business. 
I have come hither to say, like an hon- 
est gentleman, that I have wronged you, 
and to beg you to pardon me. I will im- 
itate the reserve of your Lordship on the 
mountain yonder, and add in general 
terms what I mean. I accused you, in 
my heart, and to your face, in the forest 
there, of an unworthy and dishonoura- 
ble action. I insulted and outraged you, 
and forced you to meet me in single com- 
bat. Iam truly glad at the issue of that 
business, for I wronged you, not inten- 
tionally, but no less reaily. Since that 
time, I have discovered my error and 
your innocence. I have been ‘ill, and 
had time to reflect. I have risen from 
my sick couch to come and say to your 
Lordship, that Iam sorry for my words 
and for my actions—to declare my con- 
viction of your irreproachable honour, 
and to entreat your pardon and forgive- 
ness,” 

With these words Faleonbridge bowed 
low again, and was silent. 

“T have nothing to forgive, sir,” re- 
plied the Earl almost eagerly, “I should 
rather sue to you—for I have wounded 
you, I fear, deeply. On my honour, sir, 
the act was not malicious—I pray you 
to forget all, and receive my hand.” 

- There was something earnest and no- 
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ble in the voice of the Earl as he thus 
spoke, and a slight colour came to the 
cheek of the young man. He took the 
proffered hand, and the eyes of the 
strange rivals met in one long look of 
deep meaning. 

“‘T shall now beg your Lordship’s per- 
mission to retire,” said Falconbridge. 
“T am not well, and the ride hither has 
fatigued me. As I have declared, in 
three days I leave this country. This 
will be my farewell to your Lordship.” 

Then, turning to George and Cannie, 
he held out his hand, with the melan- 
choly smile which had excited the child’s 
tears. She cried again as she took it, 
and George bit his lip to conceal his 
emotion. 

“T am glad to have seen your kind 
face again,” he said to Cannie; ‘and 
yours, George, though I trust you'll 
come to see me before I go. And now, 
good-bye. I salute your Lordship, and 
bid you farewell.” 

In spite of the Earl’s hospitable invi- 
tations to remain, which were uttered 
with great earnestness, the young man 
then departed:—and soon afterwards 
George and Cannie set out on their re- 
turn to the mountain. 

“In three days !” murmured the Earl, 
—‘ then he goes in three days! But he 
shall not !—no, he shall not! How no- 
ble he is—and how pale! Poor boy, my 
heart ached when he smiled as he did. 
In three days? We shall see!” 


As the Earl spoke thus, Captain Wag- 
ner hastily entered the apartment. 


LI. 
THE COURIER. 


The appearance of the Borderer indi- 
cated news of importance. 

“What has occurred?” said the Earl. 

“The rascals are coming!” returned 
Wagner, throwing his hat on the table, 
‘‘ At least they are on the way, my lord— 
the Injuns !” 


“Ah! What of them?—What news of 


them ?” 
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“A plenty, and too much. A courier 
is following me, and he’ll soon relate all 
to your lordship. Well, I think we’ll 
have stirring times at last. We'll eat 
7em or be eat by him, or I’m a dandy!” 

As the Borderer spoke, the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs was heard, and in a few 
minutes a rough clad settler from the 
frontier entered, and bowed low to the 
Earl. His tidings were soon imparted. 
The Indians had crossed the Alleghanies 
two days before, in a large band, and had 
laid waste the entire South Branch ma- 
nor, killing women and children, and 
even attacking Fort Pleasant and Ed- 
ward’s Fort, on Cacaphon. In all direc- 
tions homes were blazing, fields on fire, 
the dead bodies of the settlers and their 
families were stretched across a hundred 
thresholds, along the line of march of 
the savages. The incursion had been so 
sudden that no preparation, on the part 
of the borderers, had opposed it; and 
the whole region west of the town of 
Winchester was helpless at the feet of 
the advancing enemy. Such was the in- 
formation of the courier, who gave his 
account with long drawn breaths, as one 
laboring under great exhaustion. In fact 
he had ridden night and day, and was 
worn out. Old John speedily took charge 
of him, in obedience to the direction of 
his master, and the Captain and Lord 
Fairfax were left alone together? 

“Well,” said the Earl, his swarthy 
face glowing, ‘‘ well, Captain, there seems 
every probability of your prediction being 
verified. We'll have fighting, and that 
speedily. What are the defences of the 
region immediately west of Winchester?” 

“‘Few or none,” returned the soldier, 
knitting his brow and reflecting: “‘there’s 
Pugh’s, and Enoch’s and Parker’s Forts, 
with Edward’s, the strongest. Further 
west, toward Fort Cumberland, are Pear- 
sall’s and Sellar’s, and Fort Pleasant, 
which is well fortified. But these are 
passed. Its dooms unlucky, my lord— 
but these worthies seem to have heard 
nothing of the inroad until it was on 
7em, and the very devil will be to pay, or 
I’m a dandy! Where’s the map? I 
know the region by heart, but may forget 
some places.” 
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The Earl drew it out of the drawer, 
and they were soon poring over it. The 
result was discouraging. The forts men- 
tioned by the Captain were all regularly 
laid down, but no others. 

“There are plenty of cabins,” said the 
Borderer, frowning thoughtfully, “ but 
they are shells that the first blow will 
smash, Whatremains? I tell your lord- 
ship I have never been taken more aback. 
Messengers must, however, be sent imme- 
diately throughout the river counties. 
I’ll assemble the hunters and settlers 
around here myself, and then let the 
bloody scoundrels look out. i have said 
I’d eat their carcases, and I’ll do it, or 
my name’s not Wagner!” 

A quick discussion of the details then 
took place, and the plan of operations 
was agreed upon. In two hours couriers 
were departing in all directions, and 
Captain Wagner himself was scouring 
the country, to assemble the settlers in 
the immediate vicinity. 

On the next evening a messenger ar- 
rived, with the intelligence that the band 
of Indians had gone in an opposite direc- 
tion, toward the Potomac, plundering and 
burning on their march. 

“T’ll go after em,” said the Captain, 
who had returned from his long ride; 
“the boys will assemble at Winchester 
to-morrow, and I’ll take command, as 
your lorfship has directed.” 

“Such is my wish, Captain,” returned 
the Earl, ‘‘and thus we may take breath 
for a moment.” 

“And Ill take some Jamaica, with 
your permission, my lord, or zounds! 
without your permission, for I’m broke 
down! I’ve been in the saddle till I feel 
as if I grew there. I’m bow-legged, or 
the devil take it!” 

Having swallowed his Jamaica, the 
Captain became more tranquil, and lis- 
tened in silence to the Earl. 

“‘And now for a private matter of my 
own,” said the Earl. “Where is Mr, 
Falconbridge, Captain !” 

“ At the Ordinary, my lord.” 

“Does he return to the Lowland ?” 

“He! return to the Lowland! Who? 
Falconbridge? You don’t know him, my 
lord. He’s a good heart of oak, and you 
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ought to have seen his face when he heard 
of the killing of the women and children! 
It was a glorious face, or I’m a dandy! 
The very devil in his eyes. You don’t 
know that man as I know him. He is 
one of the kindest and softest-hearted 
fellows in the world, but I’d rather go 
through fire than arouse him! He go to 
the Lowland, with those women and chil- 
dren kicking and squalling over there, as 
the bloody scoundrels slit their wind- 
pipes? I fancy it! «No! He’ll be duly 
in the ranks to-morrow, and I wouldn’t 
give a sixpence for the red devil that 
meets him!” 

“Good, good!” said the Earl, with 
glowing cheeks. “That is like him, 
Captain. I knew it—I was sure of it; 
but he is weak, you know—he has been 
sick.” 

And a strange pathos was discernible 
in the tones of the Earl. 

‘Sick or well, he is with us,” returned 
the Captain. “Your lordship seems really 
interested in him.” 

“T have reason to be.” 

“Tiow so!” 

The Earl did not immediately reply. 
He mused and hesitated. Then suddenly 
his irresolution disappeared, and turning 
to the soldier, he said: 

“Captain, did you not think the scene 
on the Fort Mountain, on the day of your 
duel, a very strange one?” 

““A perfect puzzle!—a mystery! I’ve 
been racking my brain to understand it 
ever since.” 

“Well I’ll tell you what it meant,” 
replied the Earl, ‘‘if you will make me 
two promises.” 

“Two promises, my lord ?” 

“Very simple ones. The first is to 
guard sacredly what I tell you, and the 
other is to go this evening, in spite of 
your fatigue, and bring Falconbridge 
hither to sleep. I must see him.” 

“T promise both, my lord—and you 
know me. When a thing is told to me I 
put it under lock and key, and the rack 
couldn’t get me to tell it. I don’t talk in 
my sleep, and I’ve carried this hatred of 
the practice of gossiping so far that I’ve 
often forgot things on purpose. I knew 
a man once who always, when he got 
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a letter headed ‘burn this,’ lit one corner 
of it to read by. He read the last line 
as the flame burnt his fingers. That’s 
my habit. I don’t repeat—lI forget.” 

The Earl nodded, well satisfied, and 
said : 

“T can trust you, Captain Wagner. I 
give you a mark of this entire confidence 
now. I wish you to watch over and 
guard the person whom you know as Fal- 
conbridge, and to explain this request, 
am about to give you a brief history, 
Are we wholly alone?” 

The Captain rose and examined the 
doors and windows, then returned to his 
seat. 

“Completely, my lord; and now [I lis- 
ten. ‘The person I know as Falcon- 
bridge?’ Hum!” 

The Earl looked into the fire for some 
moments, with thoughtful gravity; then 
fixing his melancholy eyes upon the Bor- 
derer, commenced the narrative which 
he had promised. 


LIL. 
THE BALL IN THE RIGHT SHOULDER. 


“Captain,” said the Earl, with that 
look of deep sadness which made his 
countenance at times so touching, ‘‘ my 
life has been more or less unhappy from 
its commencement, but I think I have 
suffered, within the last month—nay, 
within a few days—as much as, or more, 
than in many years before. I have 
learned what is one of the most sorrow- 
ful things in all this world—that much 
happiness has been wrongfully denied 
me by one of my fellow-creatures—that 
I have sighed where I might have smiled 
—that the heaven above me has been 
obscured and gloomy, when the simple 
act of a simple mortal might have dissi- 
pated every cloud, and made the sun 
shine brightly for me. 

“But to drop these generalities and 
come to my narrative. It will not be 
long, but shall contain the truth and the 
whole truth. Men at my age do not 
make intimate confidences for the pleasure 
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of talking—and yet I experience some- 
thing like pleasure, sir, in the thought 
that I am about to unburden my mind of 
some events and thoughts which have 
long oppressed it. I do not conceal, 
nevertheless, that I have my own per- 
sonal object in this matter--I repeat 
what I said but now, that I wish you to 
watch over the person whom you know 
by the name of Falconbridge—with him 
is connected all that I shall say. 

“ Listen, sir. My narrative will not, I 
think, be a lengthy one. I was born 
at the end of the last century, at my 
father’s house of ‘ Denton,’ in Yorkshire, 
and grew up in sight of the patrimonial 
oaks of my family—in the familiar, rustic 
scenes of English life. My father, Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, the fifth of the name, was 
a cold, but not an unkind man—my 
mother, Catherine, daughter of Lord 
Culpepper, was a very saint on earth. 
Under the tuition of these beloved parents, 
and a worthy old gentleman who lived 
at Denton, I grew to the age of seven- 
teen—when I was sent to the University 
of Oxford. There, I passed through the 
ordinary routine of study, and neglect of 
study—and on leaving the University ob- 
tained a commission in the royal regi- 
ment of the ‘Blues.’ This, however, did 
not hold me long—I resigned my com- 
mission from distaste for the life of bar- 
racks, and plunged into the whiPlpool of 
London. My rank gave me access to the 
finest society of the time, and at nineteen 
I had become, my friends informed me, 
one of the most perfect specimens of a 
maccaroni to be found in the club-houses 
and drawing-rooms of the capital. I en- 
joyed this dissipated mode of life for some 
months—mingling with delight in the 
political and literary circles which were 
ornamented by the presence of Boling- 
broke, and Addison, and the lesser lights 
of the day—and then, wearied out with 
play, with the theatres, with fine ladies, 
and simpering beaux, I retired to Denton, 
and became a country gentleman again. 

‘And now commences the series of 
events which I design relating. My life 
hitherto had been gay and splendid—no 
cloud had crossed the bright sky of my 
youth—in the brilliant circles of London, 
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as in the jovial scenes of Oxford, I had 
basked in uninterrupted sunshine, and 
never given a single thought to care— 
never indulged one violent or discordant 
emotion. I was ere long to learn that 
human life cannot glide away in one un- 
broken current of limpid smoothness— 
that there are breakers and reefs on the 
most smiling coast, whith the most ex- 
perienced pilot cannot always avoid. I 
was no such experienced person, I need 
not tell you. To great ign rance of the 
world, in spite of my years in London— 
I added an excitable and headstrong 
temper when aroused: and this defect of 
my blood was not long in revealing itself. 
I had never quarrelled with anybody at 
Oxford or in London—in both places I 
had lived among scenes which are often 
disturbed by evil passions—but I passed 
through intact. I had gone to the thea- 
tres, and supped with wits and gallants, 
—played tric-trac,—and wandered forth 
with the Mohocks at three in the morn- 
ing, on their revels and absurdities, per- 
petrated at the expense of the watchmen 
of the city—all this I had passed through 
without once drawing my sword, without 
a single affair; how was I to have an 
affair, in the apparently sluggish scene of 
Yorkshire? 

“There was a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood,about forty years of age, whose 
name was Sir William Powys. He had 
once possessed a very fine estate, but ow- 
ing to his want of management, and the 
extravagant mode of living which he pur- 
sued, this great property had gradually 
melted away. It was covéred with mort- 
gages, by means of which Sir William 
had, from time to time, raised large sums 
of money to sustain him in his mode of 
living—and among the holders of these 
mortgages was my father. He was neither 
by habit or inclination a money-lender, 
and long resisted the request of Sir Wil- 
liam, to advance him a large sum of 
money which had gradually been saved 
from the proceeds of the Denton Estate. 
At last, however, he yielded to the solici- 
tations of the knight, and delivered to 
him the sum, taking a mortgage on the 
bulk of the Powys’ Court manor. This 
had happened a year or two before my 
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arrival—and just before I came, my 
father had foreclosed the mortgage, and 
forced Sir William to alienate almost his 
whole property. I know notif this action 
of my father was harsh. From my know- 
ledge of his character, as from the gene- 
ral tenor of his life, I am convinced that 
he proceeded to this apparently unkind 
act, in the purest defence of the interests 
of his family. My sister, since dead, was 
about to be married, and a settlement 
was absolutely required on the part of 
the Fairfax family. Sir William could 
not, or would not, repay the money por- 
rowed—and as I have said, the mortgage 
was foreclosed. He parted with his 
property without any overt act of enmity; 
but it was soon whispered throughout the 
shire, that the knight denounced my 
father at his own table and elsewhere, as 
a usurer, a Shy!ock, a Jew money-lender, 
and in other terms equally insulting. 

“T need scarcely say, sir, that this in- 
telligence set my blood on fire. My 
father was then a gray-haired man, full 
of years; and I knew that he was physi- 
cally unable to right himself. A long, 
well-spent life, it is true, gave the lie to 
these base insinuations and calumnies; 
but in our family we are restive under 
insult, no matter whether it injures or 
not. I saw my father’s face flush more 
than once, when these expressions were 
unguardedly alluded to in his presence— 
and I longed for an opportunity to re- 
venge upon the calumniator the wrong 
which he had perpetrated toward Lord 
Fairfax. I was determined to seek,him, 
and pick a quarrel upon some indifferent 
ground: and then—I said with clenched 
teeth—I will put an end to him, or he 
shall put an end tome. An opportunity 
of carrying out my design soon presented 
itself. In the vicinity of Denton, and 
not far from Powys’ Court, was the race- 
course of the county. Here, upon a cer- 
tain day, were assembled all the gentle- 
men and ladies of the region around. I 
repaired to the race-course early, but not 
with any design of betting. I sought 
Sir William Powys, who would attend I 
heard—and I was soon gratified. I des- 
cried his tall form approaching upon 
horse-back, in the midst of a number of 
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his friends; and I even now recall his 
athletic and powerful figure, which in 
bulk of muscle, pride of carriage, and 
its haughty air of superiority, threw into 
the background every personage about 
him. He dismounted, and gave his bridle 
to a groom. Then, accompanied by his 
friends, he approached the open space 
beneath the balcony, which was filled 
with ladies and gentlemen, intent on the 
coming festivity. The horses, in their 
sweat-cloths, were being led up and down; 
a hundred comments were made by the 
crowd who inspected them; and bets 
were every moment offered and taken by 
the gentlemen on the various racers which 
had been entered. I approached the 
group, in the midst of which Sir William 
was standing and expatiating upon the 
merits of the horses, As I drew near I 
heard him say: ‘Three to one on the 
bay—in tens or hundreds.’ ‘Done, Sir 
William,’ responded the gentleman to 
whom he spoke, and who was an ac- 
quaintance of mine. His name was Sir 
John Colburn. ‘I congratulate you, Sir 
Juhn,’ I said, laughing, ‘the bay’s a 
miserable hack, and will probably be 
distanced the first heat.’ I saw Sir 
William Powys turn as if an adder had 
stung him. Ile was proud of his know- 
ledge of horse-flesh ; indeed, it was one 
of his weak points—and to have his judg- 
ment thus sneered at, and by a mere boy, 
such as I happened to be, enraged him 
suddenly and profoundly. His eye flashed, 
and he surveyed me from head to foot 
with a glance which was intended to an- 
nibffate me. It failed, however. I have 
a faculty of my blood in a very marked 
degree—I grow cooler as I become more 
exasperated. I hated Sir William at that 
moment, mortally—and I replied to his 
insulting look by a satirical smile. This 
heated him more dangerously—I saw his 
cheek turn crimson with anger. ‘And 
who are you, sir!’ he said in a tone of 
excessive rudeness, ‘who are you that 
presume to put your opinion against 
mine!’ ‘I thought you knew me, sir,’ 
I said, with perfect coolness, ‘as I re- 
member meeting you some years since. 
But no matter. My name is not im- 
portant—and I presume, in spite of your 
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extreme dissatisfaction, to say that in my 
humble opinion the bay is the poorest 
and most ludicrous horse entered—it is 
hard not to look at him without laughing 
in fact—and no one but a tyro would bet 
on him,’ ‘What do you mean, sir!’ said 
Sir William, turning white with rage at 
my tone of disdainful indifference, and 
advancing close to me as he spoke, ‘ your 
meaning, sir!—if it is an insult you in- 
tend uttering, this horse-whip shall teach 
you—!’ In an instant we had grappled. 
I had designed nothing of the sort; but 
the sight of the degrading instrument 
raised above my head, aroused the devil 
in me, and made me wild. I caught at it, 
fully intending to wrench it away, and 
apply it to his own person—and in a mo- 
ment we were locked in a furious em- 
brace. We were parted immediately by 
the bystanders, who rushed to us with 
loud exclamations—and a glance at the 
balcony above showed me that a young 
lady had fainted, and was being born 
out. ‘ Who--is—this person!’ panted Sir 
William, with powerless fury, ‘had my 
right arm been unmaimed I would have 
punished his insolence!’ And he glared 
at me wildly, and would have tried to 
strike me again, had not his friends re- 
strained him and told him my name. 
‘Tom Fairfax! Tom Fairfax!’ he mut- 
tered, with clenched teeth, ‘very well! 
this may be arranged elsewhere! Ah! a 
Fairfax, is it!’ ‘Yes, sir,’ I replied 
scornfully, ‘my name is Fairfax, almost 
or quite as good a name as your own, and 
you shall not have to wait very long for 
the ‘arrangement’ you desire!’ With 
these words we exchanged ceremonious 
bows, and separated——-Sir John Colburn 
acompanying me. In three hours all 
was ‘arranged’ asI had promised. We 
were to meet with pistols, at a spot near 
the race-course, which had been agreed 
on. The objection to the use of short 
swords lay in the condition of Sir Wil- 
liam’s right arm—he had been kicked a 
short time before by one of his horses, 
and somewhat disabled. He insisted very 
generously and fearlessly upon swords, 
but his second overruled him, and pistols 
were decided upon. Well, not to lengthen 
my narrative unduly—it is, perhaps, al- 
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ready too long—we met: at the first fire 
my ball penetrated his right shoulder, 
and so great was the agony which it 
caused him, that he fell, and fainted from 


loss of blood. His ball did not touch 
me. The duel ended thus, and Sir Wil- 
liam was born home in his carriage. It 
was his daughter who had fainted in the 
balcony. 

‘‘ So terminated,” continued the Earl, 
“an affair which was recalled to my re- 
collection in a very strange manner some 
time since—in the Ordinary yonder—but 
to resume. I returned home only half 
pleased with the issue. Such, sir, is the 
depravity of the human heart, and to 
such a height had I been aroused by 
the wrong done my father, that--I am 
sorry to say it, but I must be candid--I 
thirsted for my enemy’s blood. For the 
present, however, this desire was doomed 
to disappointment, I reflected---but on 
the very next day a new means presented 
itself. Sir William’s family consisted of 
a son and a daughter--Edith and Ar- 
thur, who were twins:--well, Arthur, on 
the morning after my duel with his 
father, sent-me a challenge, which I ac- 
cepted at once. He was a few months 
younger than myself, but was reputed to 
be an excellent swordsman. I referred 
his friend to Sir John Colburn, and every- 
thing was soon agreed upon---but the 
matter was all at once arrested. My 
father had remonstrated with me strongly 
for my affair with Sir William, and beg- 
ged me to avoid in future any occasion of 
renewing the quarrel. If I insisted upon 
fighting---he would meet Sir William him- 
self---it pained and distressed him, he de- 
clared. He soon found out my design of 
meeting Arthur Powys, and rode hastily 
to Powys’ Court. There had never been 
any open quarrel between the two---and 
their meeting, I afterwards heard, was 
amicable. The consequence of the visit 
was, that the elders forbade the juniors, 
on pain of their displeasure and forfeit 
of affection, to proceed in the matter. In 
the end, both Arthur and myself were 
summoned to the side of the sick man--- 
and Sir William very nobly apologised 
for his insult to me on the race-course. 
‘Had I known you, sir,’ he said ‘I should 
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never have been guilty of the act of rais- 
ing a horse-whip to strike you---that, I 
need not say. I saw no indication of 
your rank or family---and now beg to say 
to you, that I deeply regret the whole 
occurrence, as I regret some very incon- 
siderate and ill-advised expressions which 
I doubt not, really led you to provoke 
me into a quarrel. There must be no 
more contention, Viscount, and if you re- 
fuse*me this request, I shall rise from my 
sick couch and meet you when you will--- 
if you require me, this moment.’ This 
speech ended all. The apology for the 
hasty reflections upon my father calmed 
me somewhat, and the matter terminated 
by the withdrawal of Arthur’s challenge. 

“Ten days afterwards I was out fox- 
hunting with a number of gentlemen, 
among whom was Arthur Powys. We 
were separated from the rest, and rode 
side by side at a great pace. We came 
to a bad fence---Arthar’s horse rolled into 
a ditch, and he fell beneath. I drew up 
quickly, and dismounted. His leg was 
cruelly fractured, and taking him in my 
arms like a child, I held him on the sad- 
dle, and slowly conveyed him to Powys’ 
Court. As I enterted the Irst gateway, 
the insensible figure resting upon my 
bosom, the pale face near my own, I saw 
a young lady rush out, wild with terror, 
and hasten toward me, weeping. It was 
Edith Powys, who received from my arms 
the unconscious form of her brother. 

“Our hands touched: it was the first 
time. 


LIT, 
THE ORIGINALS OF THE PORTRAIT. 


“ With this incident” the Earl gravely 
continued, “commenced my new life. 
From that moment, when she came cry- 
ing to take the young man upon her 
bosom, I loved Edith Powys with all the 
ardour of youth and romance. I do not 
scoff at it, or laugh, as some persons I 
think do—love to me, sir, has been a 
blessed reality, a solace, supreme comfort 
and charm of my existence. I have 
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known many sneer at women, at the 
passion of pure love—for myself I re- 
gard it with a sacred wonder, and kneel 
almost humbly before a true-hearted 
girl, be she the peasant maid or queen 
on her throne. Oh no, sir! women are 
capricious—they are fanciful—they have 
many great weaknesses—but at the bot- 
tom of all the folly which appears in 
many of them, there is gold of the purest 
stamp—without alloy ! 

“Well I loved Edith Powys—she is 
with me still, though long years have 
fled over me, and dulled my heart, since 
the day when I buried her beneath the 
spring violets at Denton. It was the de- 
sire of an All-merciful being moreover, 
that she should love me too—in spite of 
all her prepossessions against me. She 
often told me afterwards that her feelings 
toward me, on the day when I grappled 
with her father in front of the baleony 
on the race-course, were pure hatred— 
and that she had registered a vow never 
to have any other sentiment toward me. 
But the sight of her brother bleeding in 
in my arms—pressed to my heart, and 
borne along with such tenderness—this 
touched her and paved the way for the 
entrance of other less bitter feelings; and 
then love came to answer the love I felt 
for her. 

“ Powys Court was no longer closed 
against me now. Thanks to the incident 
which I have related, entrance was freely 
accorded me. I had really conceived a 
strong friendship for Arthur—first from 
the fact that we never afterwards look 
indifferently upon a person whom we 
have been kind to,—whose weak form 
we have carried in our arms—and se- 
condly, from another and equally natural 
circumstance. The brother and sister 
were not only twins—they were the most 
extraordinary copies of each other. Both 
had delicate features—the same clear 
frank eyes—the same lips full of laugh- 
ing pride—the same soft brown hair. 
Had Edith assumed the costume of her 
brother, you would have said, that a 
miniature Arthur Powys stood before 
you. Had the brother donned a female 


dress, Edith, larger it is true, and more 
masculine, but still Edith, would have 
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looked at you with the smile of her 
brother. 

“IT have a portrait of the young man, 
painted some years after these events— 
’tis up stairs over the fireplace of one of 
the bed-chambers. I scarce dare to look 
at it when melancholy oppresses me— 
for the resemblance to Edith Powys 
sends a thrill of bitter anguish through 
my heart, and I recall all the past, as I 
gazeon! To continue: I say that this 
singular resemblance between the young 
man and the young lady, insensibly drew 
me to his side. In his company I was 
almost enjoying the society of his sister. 
I availed myself of the incident which 
had bound us together, and went regular- 
ly to ask after his health. He soon im- 
proved. The fracture was painful, but 
yielded to the treatment of the physi- 
cians, and he was soon limping about the 
house again—leaning on my shoulder or 
his sister’s, and smiling as before. He 
was a noble youth—one of the noblest 
hearts that I’ve ever known. He soon 
came to look upon me with affection and 
confidence, and the feud between the 
houses of Fairfax and Powys seemed 
destined to terminate with the elders. 

“ But I had calculated literally with- 
out my host. Sir William Powys was 
one of those men who never forgive. He 
might waive his enmity, so to speak, for 
the occasion; and even utter words of 
courtesy and good humour—but beneath 
all this was the implacable memory—the 
rooted and ineradicable recollection of 
his real or fancied wrong. It thus hap- 
pened that the keen-eyed Knight watched 
the growing intimacy between myself 
and his daughter with ill-disguised dis- 
approbation and opposition. He was too 
well bred to refuse her hand before I 
had asked it; and evidently writhed 
with secret anger at the past. As my 
object in visiting Powys Court became 
plainer and plainer, and the artless affec- 
tion of the young lady was less dis- 
guised, the Knight’s dissatisfaction grew 
more intense. I saw it, and ground my 
teeth as I thought of it, often—but that 
was all. In the depths of my heart. 
I think I really respected him more for 
it—for his loyalty so to speak, to the 
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family feud and the dislike he exhibited 
and plainly experienced, to a match be- 
tween his daughter and a person, his so- 
cial superior. He was only a baronet, and 
his possessions were reduced to nothing 
nearly—but he nevertheless opposed bit- 
terly the union of his child with one who 
would soon be Earl of Fairfax and Baron 
of Cameron, with ample means of keep- 
ing up both titles. Indeed there was 
nothing small or mean about Sir William 
Powys. 1f he ever committed an action 
which seemed to indicate those qualities, 
you had only to reach deeper, and a 
more noble passion so to speak, would 
reveal itself. The craving for vengeance 
might induce him to act basely—but 
mere paltry love of gain never could. 

“ Thus, to return, I was obliged still to 
respect the Knight, in spite of my bitter 
feelings at his manifest opposition. I 
tried to soften him—it was all in vain. 
Edith and Arthur became my advocates, 
and would sound my praises. The baro- 
net only sneered, and asked if both of 
them were in love with me. Thus things 
went on until I could no longer control 
myself. I went to Sir William one day— 
confessed my affection for his daughter— 
and requested his permission to pay my 
addresses. ‘My permission, sir!’ he 
said with a bitter laugh, ‘ why truly you 
are a very entertaining person.’ ‘Sir 
William !’ Iremonstrated. ‘Oh! don’t 
let us argue’ he replied, ‘I’m not such 
a dunce, sir, as not to see beyond my 
nose. I have observed what has taken 
place in my house for some months past, 
and I therefore say that your addresses 
have been paid without ceremony, and 
without my leave, sir! You will judge 
yourself if the act was not dishonoura- 
ble!’ His face began to flush—and my 
own as darkly. ‘Sir, William,’ I said, 
‘you have wronged and insulted me! 
It is not becoming to do so, when I hold 
the position toward you which Ido. And 
permit me to say, sir, that I have done 
nothing unworthy of the honourable name 
I bear—of the name of Fairfax, which is 
is as old and as honourable as that of 
Powys!’ His reply was a burst of rage. 
The comparison of the two names seemed 
to arouse all his old enmity. He gnashed 
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his teeth, and seemed about to strike me. 

“T had dared to come into his house, he 
said, and wile away the heart of his 
daughter—and his son. Under the mask 
of friendship I had beguiled her affec- 
tions, and now came impudently to ask 
permission to pay my addresses. No! 
I should not have his consent! I should 
never marry his daughter! No person 
who bore the detested name of Fairfax 
should wed with one of the family of 
Powys! He had intended to express to 
his daughter plainly, his feelings on the 
subject long before—but pride restrained 
him. He had hoped that her sense of 
what was due to himself, as well as the 
blood which ran in her veins, would pre- 
serve her from yielding to this miserable 
infatuation! But he would no longer 
preserve silence! He would speak his 
mind, plainly! Then if she chose she 
might marry me and welcome! She 
would at least have his curse for a 
dower! The baronet uttered all this 
and much more with a fiery wrath and 
indignation which seemed to increase as 
he proceeded. When his speech ended 
he was furious, and red with anger. I 
was pale. ‘Sir William Powys,’ I said 
with a sinking heart, but a collected 
voice, ‘you have done what no English 
gentleman has ever done before—insulted 
a visitor in yourown house! ButI have 
no insult to harl back in return, You 
know well that I cannot answer you— 
you know why. I scorn to reply to your 
charges of dishonour—they fall harmless, 
for they are unjust and unfounded, you 
know perfectly. I shall now go, sir— 
this interview ends all, as you desire. I 
will intrude myself into no family which 
scorns me—you need fear nothing, sir—- 
it will not be necessary to curse your 
daughter.’ And I bowed and went away. 
On the portico I met Edith. She was as 
pale as death. She had heard all through 
the open window. With a quivering lip 
she held out her hand. I pressed it to 
my lips with a groan, and rode away, at 
a gallop, with a choking sensation in 
my throat. I had acted as a gentleman 
of the house of Fairfax should act—but 
my heart was almost broken in the strug- 
gle. 
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“T will hasten on in my narrative. 
When old events return to me—they be- 
guile me into unending details. 


LIV. 


WHAT THE PACKAGE, TORN BY THE BEAR, 
CONTAINED. 


‘*A few months afterwards, Edith 
Powys had become my wife :—my father 
and mother were both dead :—I was the 
head of the house, though I had not 
reached my majority.” 

The Earl paused as he uttered these 
words and a deep sigh issued from the 
depths of his heart. These memories 
evidently agitated him profoundly—but 
controlling his emotion, he continued his 
narrative. 

**T shall not pause to speak of the grief 
I experienced at the loss of my parents — 
upon that subject I do not like to say any- 
thing. I shall confine my attention to 
the events which I wish to relate. The 
explanation of my marriage will not be 
either difficult, or lengthy. From the day 
on which I held the angry interview with 
Sir William Powys, the relations between 
himself, and his son and daughter, had 
greatly changed. A mutual coldness 
sprung up. The father regarded the 
daughter as a rebel against his authority 
—an unworthy scion of the house of 
Powys. The daughter—with what jus- 
tice you must decide—considered her fa- 
ther harsh and unjust. The insults which 
he had heaped upon an unoffending per- 
son, aroused her nice sense of fairness 
and justice, his coldness toward herself 
revolted her pride and self-respect; in a 
word, the family at Powys’ Court were 
divided, and marshalled on opposite sides. 
Arthur sided with his sister. He was 
never, in the remotest degree, discourte- 
ous to his father ; but a thousand trifling 
incidents indicated his opinion of the 
amount of blame attaching to each. Un- 
der this household discord, the baronet 
writhed vainly, There was nothing to 
find fault with, no disrespect even was 
shown him, much less any disobedience ; 
his orders and regrets were all sedulous- 
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ly attended to and complied with; no 
word of complaint was uttered. But the 
skeleton was there. In the eyes of the 
young man and his sister, the knight 
read as plainly as in a printed book, 
changed feeling, coolness, the revolt 
against injustice to one who had not of- 
fended. The baronet endured it, in 
wrathful silence—but he endured it. It 
broke the health of his daughter. She 
could not preserve her feeling toward her 
father without bleeding inwardly—her 
cheek became paler and paler—she grew 
ill. Then she did not rise from her couch, 
and the tragedy approached its catastro- 
phe. The baronet went to see her one 
morning, she threw her arms around his 
neck and burst into tears, She could not, 
could not, go on feeling so toward him, 
she said: it would kill her; she loved 
him more than her life; he was her own 
dear father, and she had been sinful —. 
Then her voice was choked with sobs. 
All the tenderness so long pent up in the 
heart of the baronet responded. He took 
the girl to his heart, gazed with appre- 
hension upon her white worn cheeks, and 
groaned. An hour afterwards he had 
passed through the great struggle be- 
tween his affection and his pride. He 
came to Denton and begged me to pardon 
his harsh words. Would I ride back to 
Powys’ Court with him? He set his 
teeth close as he spoke, and breathed 
slowly. 

“I need scarcely say that I acceded to 
the invitation. The weeks which had 
elapsed, had nearly killed me—my health 
and strength were gone—I was the mere 
shadow of myself. The loss of Edith 
had nearly broken my heart, and I moped 
like an octogenarian. Thus I had no 
pride to oppose to the baronet, I think 
my face flushed with delight. His horse 
scarcely kept up with my own as we rode 
toward Powys’ Court. 

“‘T did not see Edith, of course, but I 
saw Arthur. He dined with us; and I 
could read in his frank face the deep hap- 
piness he felt at the event of the morning. 
The baronet was sedulously courteous and 
attentive to me during dinner, and we sat 
long at the table, drinking wine and talk- 
ing on a variety of topics. We both un- 
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derstood that the whole scene was a piece 
of acting—but when two men desire mu- 
tually to carry on a drama, there is no 
failure in the dialogue or the gesture. I 
knew that the obdurate father had relent- 
ed; that he intended Arthur to relate 
everything to Edith, and he doubtless 
knew that I rated his sudden courtesy at 
its just value, and comprehended its de- 
sign. When I left the house, I had prom- 
ised to return in a few days. When I 
again entered the old hall, I was told that 
Edith awaited me in the drawing-room. 
Arthur handed mea paper as he said this, 
smiling ; and I read the words : 


**T consent that Viscount Fairfax shall 
proceed in the matter upon which we had 
some months since, a discussion, if it 
still be the desire of that gentleman. 

“ Witiiam Powys.” 


“T blushed with delight, and placing 
the paperin my bosom, hastened forward 
tuward Edith, who came to meet’me with 
a faint colour in her cheeks. Let me not 
speak further of the scene, except to say 
that when I left Powys’ Court, late in the 
evening, the young lady was affianced to 
me. Six months afterwards we were 
married, 

“‘T now speak of a portion of my life, 
which stands out, clear and distinct from 
the rest, as one of the great mountain 
headlands here, lit by the sunset, raises 
its head above the gloomy valleys. For 
a time I was happy—wholly, perfectly. 
The days glided away like hours, and 
they were days of unalloyed sunshine: 
for I ioved my wife with a depth of ten- 
derness which is indescribable. She 
bloomed in the great old hall at Denton, 
like a flower of the spring; blessing me 
with her sweet smile, and tender eyes, and 
adding a new lustre to my life. Those 
months are now my most cherished re- 
collections ; I go away from the lonely 
present, and live again in the past. I feel 
her boart beat against my own, and — 
wake from the dream to stretch out my 
widowed arms and utter a groan—for she 
is past the stars ! 

“Tburry on. My narrative is nearly 
ended. I proceed now to relate events 
which have been a mystery to me for 
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more than a quarter of a century—which 
I came to comprehend but the other day 
—on the mountain there, when I retired 
with the personage who passes under the 
name of Powell, but who is no other than 
the Sir William Powys, of whom I am 
speaking. You start, sir! but do not in- 
terrupt me--to continue. Left alone al- 
most, at his old country house, the baro- 
net became silent and gloomy. His 
daughter-had been more to him than all 
else in the world, and by removing her 
from his side, I had added another to the 
long list of wrongs which he had scored 
up in his brooding memory against the 
name of Fairfax. Arthur was good com- 
pany, and had been the pride of his fa- 
ther; but the young man’s espousal of 
his sister’s cause, had created a coolness 
toward him on the part of the baronet ; 
and the old familiar relations between 
them were thus interrupted. Another 
cause of complaint against the young man 
was the frequency of his visits to Denton, 
whither the baronet himself very seldom 
went: and thus, the days of the master 
of Powys’ Court were lonely and unhap- 
py- Upon my head, as I now know, all 
the pent up storm was secretly dischar- 
ged. He had been forced by circumstan- 
ces to sanction my union with Edith, but 
his repugnance to myself remained undi- 
minished ; and this feeling ripened rap- 
idly into a sentiment of actual hatred ; 
smouldering silently, and only awaiting 
an opportunity of striking its object. 
This opportunity soon came. The Coun- 
tess of Fairfax returned, after the Eng- 
lish custom, to the mansion of her parents, 
to pass through that ordeal of suffering, 
which God has imposed upon woman as 
the penalty of their entrance into the sa- 
ered world of maternity, True, Edith’s 
mother was not living, but at Powys’ 
Court, she might fancy the presence of 
the dear form at her bedside; and to 
Powys’ Court she accordingly went. 

“A month afterward, an heir of my 
name was born; but died in twelve hours. 
My wife was already dead—she had sur- 
rendered her existence in giving life to 
another human being. She died with her 
hand in my own, smiling sweetly as she 
always smiled as she looked at me; as 
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she will smile, I trust, when we are re- 
united in heaven, where sorrow and tears 
come no more.” 

The Earl pressed his hand to his fore- 
head, and his weary eyes moistened as 
he thus recalled the scenes of the past. 
His brows contracted with a weary 
shadow, and a groan which issued from 
the bottom of his heart, revealed the ex- 
tent of his suffering. He remained thus 
silent, and overcome by emotion for some 
moments, then his eyes suddenly became 
dry again, and a flash darted from them. 
A cold and menacing expression came to 
the quivering lip and he continued. 

“I said that my son died twelve hours 
after his birth. In so declaring, I gave 
the statement of his nurse and Sir Wil- 
liam Powys—a falsehood! Yes, a horri- 
ble, base falsehood, unworthy of a menial, 
much more of a gentleman! The truth 
will serve to display the awful depths of 
depravity, to which a man who profound- 
ly hates another will descend, under the 
influence of a thirst for vengeance. It 
was not my son who died; it was the 
child of one of the maids, born almost at 
the same moment, and substituted, in its 
death-throes in place of my own. The 
unhappy man confessed all to me on the 
Fort Mountain in our interview, confess- 
ed with shame and repentance, and shud- 
dering humiliation, the means which he 
had made use of to rob me of this solace 
of my widowed heart. By a large bribe 
he induced a woman of the household to 
make the change; the child of the ser- 
vant thus died in the chamber where my 
dead wife was lying ; mine was placedin 
the arms of the servant as her own. 

“Thus, under the stimulus of a horri- 
ble sentiment of hatred, and thirst for 
vengeance, did Sir William Powys com- 
mit an action which has made him, he 
declares, supremely miserable for more 
than a score of years. His object was a 
double one. He aimed at depriving me 
of an inexpressible consolation, and at 
securing to himself the child of his daugh- 
ter. It was almost with burning jeal- 
ousy, he declares, that he thought of me, 
in possession of this memorial of his 
child, whom he loved so tenderly, and 
relinquished to me only to make her hap- 
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py. His scheme, he declares, was to rear 
the boy carefully, to make him heir to his 
entire possessions ; and before I died to 
reveal the whole matter, and further se- 
cure for him the Earldom and wealth of 
the house of Fairfax. Such was his de- 
sign—a portion of it wofully succeeded. 
But to return. 

“*T followed the dead bodies of my wife, 
and my supposed child to the Denton 
church-yard, and saw them placed in the 
earth. Then I mounted my horse and 
returned to my desolate home, broken 
hearted and longing for death to put an 
end to my misery. I was destined to be 
struck again heavily. A servant handed 
me‘a package as I dismounted—I opened 
and read it with a quivering lip; then I 
fell into a seat, almost prostrated. My 
guardians had cut off the entail of Den- 
ton, in order to preserve the great Leeds 
Castle Manor, derived from my mother, 
the daughter, as I havesaid, of Lord Cul- 
pepper ; the house of my forefathers was 
no longer my own; I was a tenant of 
Denton by sufferance. I despair of con- 
veying to you any adequate idea of the 
weight of the blow which thus struck me. 
It is true the project had long been under 
consideration, in spite of my remonstran- 
ces and protests ; but I was now so near 
my legal majority, that I had abandoned 
all fears upon the subject. I was totter- 
ing when the stroke came; it almost 
prostrated me. Denton was lost to me! 
It was no longer my own! The house 
which I was born in, which recalled to 
me every happy moment of my youth, 
which my wife had lived in, and made 
sacred in my eyes ; Denton was the prop- 
erty of strangers! Tomy overpowering 
pain, succeeded a mad, speechless rage ; 
and I stormed like a child at the men 
who had done this. I went to them and 
told them I would never forgive them ; 
but it was a pitiful conelusion after all. 
Finally I yielded, and grew calm. I sur- 
rendered the house and went to London. 
I lay there for months tossing with fever 
—then I rose, an old man at twenty-one. 

“Such were the events of my early 
years in England.” 


To be continued. 








TO A MIRROR A CENTURY OLD. 


Mr. Editor :—The following well-drawn picture of life is from the pen of a young 
lady of Virginia, and presents, in vivid colours, those contrasts of joy and sorrow which 
are the inheritance of many a loving household. 


A hundred years have o'er thee rolled 
Since first thy polished face 

Gave back, to eyes long since grown cold, 
A form of matchless grace. 

Speak out, old Friend, and tell me now 
Of days long, long ago, 

Of that fair face and sunny brow 
You loved to image so. 


To Fancy’s ear the Mirror spoke, 
In measured tones and low: 
“That fairy vision o’er me broke, 
A hundred years ago. 
’Twas morning then, and life looked bright, 
And love and hope were new; 
Ere evening, came a softer light, 
And shadows sometimes too. 


“The rose’s hue bloomed on her cheek, 
Her brow was smooth and fair, 

Her clear, dark eyes were soft and meek, 
And brown her waving hair. 

Those chiselled lips, that classic head, 
Might shame a Grecian’s art, 

But dearer beauty, round her shed 
A gentle, loving heart. 


“Her husband, too, was by her side, 
A form of manly grace, 

A bridegroom meet for such a bride— 
Her hand in his to place. 

The broidered vest, the coat of blue, 
With golden buttons gay, 

The silken hose, and buckled shoe, 
Tell of that olden day. 


“Time onward passed, and gathered now 
Around a mother’s chair, 

Three little heads in reverence bow, 
And lisp their evening prayer. 

Their rosy lips with smiles were wreathed, 
As each she fondly pressed, 

A fervent blessing o’er them breathed, 
And laid them to their rest. 


“’Tis said that guardian angels move 
Beside our pathway here, 

And hover o’er, with wings of love, 

To guard from dangers near, 
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And, sure, if angels ever dwell 
Upon life’s stormy sea, 

That mother’s love, I know full well, 
Their angel guard must be. 





“Death stooped his shadowy pinion o’er 
That peaceful, loving home, 

A cherub boy he rudely bore 
To the dark, silent tomb. 

But angel bands were waiting near, 
To catch the parting breath, 

And the freed soul in triumph bear 
Beyond the reach of death. 


“The mother meekly bowed her head, 
Nor hoped to find relief: 

She sorrowed o’er her lovely dead 
In silent, tearless grief. 

As low her mourning head she bent, 
White wings were fluttering near, 
An angel voice from Heaven was sent 

To whisper in her ear: 


“*Mother, look up! behold, your child 

Forever is at rest, 
. Safe from the storm and tempest wild, 

Upon the Saviour’s breast. 

The tender lambs I early take, 
Up to their heavenly home— 

With joy their golden harps they wake, 
Safe from the ills to come.’ 


“Her onward way she calmly trod 
In meek submission still; 

Bowed to the sovereign power of God, 
Nor murmured at his will. 

A golden cord of hope and love 
From earth was rudely riven, 

That cord now draws to realms above 





And binds her heart to heaven. 





“ As time rolls o’er, and, year by year, 
Life’s river onward flows, 
A joy is here—a sorrow there 
To break the calm repose. 
And now a group of maidens. fair 
Is gathered at her side; 
A noble boy, besides, is there, 
The mother’s joy and pride. 


“A nuptial morn rose bright and fair 
Over earth’s smiling face, 

And loving friends were gathered there, 
A bridal scene to grace. 
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The eldest of that youthful band 
In snowy robes arrayed, 

With beating heart and trembling hand, 
Her marriage promise made. 


“ A tender joy sat on her brow 
As back her veil she waved— 

Turned from the crowd, and bending low, 
Her mother’s blessing craved. 

On the fair head her hand she Jaid, 
Pressed on the brow a kiss, 

As from her inmost soul she prayed 
That God her child would bless. 


“There came a time when that strong arm, 
That, through life’s checkered way, 

Her shield had been from many a storm, 
And, next to God her stay, 

While anguish rested on the brow, 
In helpless weakness lay :— 

Her fervent prayers she murmured low, 
And watched him day by day. 


“In vAin those prayers and watchings now— 
Death hastes his seat to place 

On the strong arm, the noble brow, 
And form of manly grace. 

Her heart is sad and lonely now, 
Lost is her earthly stay, 

Onward, with lingering steps and slow, 
She goes her darkened way. 


“Her darling boy went o’er the sea, 
No more his steps return; 

A wave his winding sheet must be, 
A coral reef his urn. 

No more she hopes to see her child,— 
While wavee his tresses part, 

A mournful dirge the tempest wild 
Sings to her widowed heart. 


“Each year, each sorrow, and each care 
Some youthful beauty steals, 

With silver streaks her dark brown hair, 
Her blooming roses pales. 

Of all that radiant beauty fair 
But shadows now remain; 


But faded cheek, nor silvered hair 
Could make that face look plain. 
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“A clear and brilliant setting sun, 
With glory gilds the west,— 

Our pilgrim too, her labours done, 
Is sinking to her rest. 

The remnant of her youthful band 
Is gathered round her there— 

She blesses each;—then lifts her hand, 
And breathes her latest prayer. 


“As the soft murmur slowly dies 
Upon the quiet air, 
She dropped her hand—she closed her eyes, 
And breathed her life out there. 
A smile her faded lips wreathed round, 
A smile of heavenly peace; 
A resting place at last is found, 
Where cares and sorrows cease. 


“Since then I’ve seen to pass away, 
Like leaflets on the wave, 

The young, the happy and the gay, 
To fill an early grave; 

While I, a thing of fragile race, 
Permitted still to stay, 

Reflect new forms of youthful grace 
As in the olden day.” 


Ab such is life! and who would dwell 
On earth a hundred years! 

Where joys and hopes we loved so well 
Are drowned in bitter tears. 

Were there no heaven, no joys to come, 
No other place of rest, 

Were this our everjasting home 
Oh who could think us blest! 























FIRST MONTH. 


Another month of unutterable gloom 
has passed. To me the future is blotted 
out, and memory alone has been busy. 
Every act of kindness bestowed upon 
me by my dear lost Rosalie, every sacri- 
fice endured for my sake, now floats 
around me, and embalms her memory 
with an angelic halo. 

I return home in the evening, and my 
little children cluster around me; their 
hilarity is subdued almost to sadness, 
They love to talk of their poor dear 
mother that is gone home to heaven. 
When the older ones see how it wrings 
my heart, they strive to check the prattle 
of the little ones. I would not have them 
to forget her, and yet the mention of her 
name brings on a paroxysm of grief. 

Life seems to be utterly vain. I wan- 
der on an aimless being, for my heart is 
in her grave. True, I go out into the 
world and mix with men; I talk with 
them about the evcry-day affairs of life ; 
I smile at their vapid jests,—but it is like 
the sparkle of ice, very cold. 

The evening is the time of the climax 
of my desolation. It stands in such con- 
trast to the past. At that hour her light 
foot-fall was heard as she came to greet 
her lover husband returning from his 
daily toil; at that hour her cheerful 
voice was heard calling up the little ones 
torun and meet Pa; at that hour she 
gave the heart-welcome that proved I 
was the idol of the household. But now 
the children do not run to greet me; they 
cannot smile when I come, for they take 
the hue of their feelings from my gloomy 
brow. The lights are on the table, the 
fire is blazing on the hearth, but the 
light of the dwelling is put out forever. 

I strive to fondle my little ones; I 
strive to join in their innocent mirth ; 
I strive to realize that I have yet 
something to love and live for, but it 
is impossible. The harp is broken, and 
cannot give back a responsive note of 
gladness. My elder ones hang around 
me; I take my little ones upon my knee, 
and soothe them to sleep by a mournful 
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lullaby ; one by one they sink to slum- 
ber, and I stand alone—a monument of 
desolation. I seek my desolate couch, 
but refreshing slumber is a stranger 
there. My body sleeps, but my spirit 
teems with alternate visions of joys re- 
turned or sorrows intensified. When 
night comes, I wish for the morning; 
when morning comes, I wish for the 
night. 


SECOND MONTH. 


I have just returned from her grave 
with my children. Already-their spirits 
are regaining somewhat of their former 
cheerfulness, but with me, alas! there is 
no break in the cloud. It is now the 
dawn of spring. ‘The very brightness of 
nature makes the gloom within darker 
from the contrast. Her grave is covered 
with the sod; no marble monument has 
risen with its epitaph to epitomize, ina 
few brief lines, the volume of her virtues. 
We have planted flowers around the sa- 
cred spot, and they are just in bloom. I 
have always thought that flowers around 
the grave of the pure who die young, 
were themselves a poetic inscription over 
the dead. Though buried in earth, her 
spirit blooms in a. brighter world; her 
memory rises their fragrant incense. 
And, alas! like a flower her life was too 
bright and beautiful to be lost. It shall 
be our task to keep the flowers in per- 
petual bloom. What renders me more 
inconsolable is that my tears have ceased 
to flow. The fuuntain is exhausted, and 
my grief hangs like an incubus upon 
me. 

All the bright visions that I had form- 
ed of the future, are dissipated by this 
one heavy affliction. My airy castles lie 
in ruins before me. The charm of life 
is dissolved. Once in the struggle of 
duty, pleasure was blended with exer- 
tion, but now the elasticity of spirit is 
gone, and I work, like the galley slave, 
without hope. Every hour that passes 
makes me more fully realize her loss. 
We know not our blessings until we lose 
them, Oh, if she were back, again how 
much more tenderly would I cherish her. 
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I feel conscious that I was perhaps as 
affectionate to her as most men to their 
wives. But now I distinctly remember 
how often, how very often, when moved 
by the cares of life, I have received her 
sympathy with impatience and coldness. 
How often I have left her and wandered 
from home in pursuit of pleasure else- 
where. How often I have spoken in an 
unkind voice when there was no cause 
for it. The memory of these dark pas- 
sages are burnt into my heart as with a 
branding iron. It is too late to make re- 
paration. Would that I could forget 
them. 

Oh, if I only had her back again, to 
prove that I was not unkind—to ask her 
forgiveness—to cherish her with a more 
devoted tenderness; but all I can say in 
the bitterness of my agony is, “ too late! 
too late |” 

On her dying bed she called me to her 
side, and breathed out her thankfulness 
to me for my undeviating constancy and 
kindness. She had forgotten or forgiven 
my faults: like the setting sun, her ex- 
piring light gilded even the clouds that 
hung around her. 

Would that you, oh, husbands, would 
profit by my experience; cherish your 
wives while living ; banish all unhallow- 
ed thoughts from your hearts; take for 
your motto and act up to it the simple 
couplet— 


“Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues always kind.” 


‘She is more to you than all the world be- 
side, for believe me when I tell you, when 
she is gone, the light of your world is ex- 
tinguished. 


THIRD MONTH. 


No one can feel the full force of a 
heavy affliction when first it falls. I have 
her miniature ; her soft hazel eye beams 
with affection; her sweet smile meets 
my ardent gaze; her parted lip almost 
speaks. But no, the heart beats not, 
and the voice is hushed forever. I strain 
the lifeless thing to my almost bursting 
heart. I gaze and gaze upon it, and try 
to conjure her back again, but all is vain 
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—it is but a counterfeit at best; and 
though I would not part with it for the 
world, still I feel no richer with the 
treasure. 

How little do we realize the true value 
of our blessings, until we lose them. 


We return from our business at all 
hours to our home, and there we are sure 
to meet a hearty welcome. Every wish 
is anticipated and every comfort cared 
for. The fire blazes on the hearth in 
winter. The fan and the slipper are 
ready in summer. The vases filled with 
flowers in spring. The meal prepared— 
in fine, the house garnished, swept and 
in order. All this is done under her su- 
pervision. She is the presiding deity of 
the household, to order, direct, and su- 
perintend. She has the worry, trouble, 
and vexation of careless and improvident 
servants. We enjoy the fruit without 
the labour—yea, more, we but too often 
find fault and blame without a cause. 

I begin to feel now but too bitterly 
that I have lost something more than the 
communion of heart with heart. My home 
has ceased to be tidy, for my servants 
slight their work, and I have not the 
tact to correct them. By a strange per- 
versity of human nature they have taken 
advantage of my affliction to impose upon 
me in every possible way. Full well 
they know that I have no heart to pun- 
ish their faults. 


FOURTH MONTH. 


Darkly, sadly, gloomily another month 
has passed. Afflictions come not singly, 
but in battalions. My children have 
been sick. In their delirium they called 
for “mother, mother, where is mother ?” 
Who but she could soothe their pain and 
alleviate their suffering? Men grapple 
with the world and triumph, but there is 
no heroism more enduring, more un. 
selfish than the mother watching over 
her sinking child. Other arms grow 
weary; other tempers grow petulant ; 
other eyes grow heavy with watching, 
and other frames sink exhausted; but 
the nursing mother bears up day and 
night for weeks and weeks, as if sustain- 
ed by an almost supernatural power,— 
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neither the fatigue of the body nor the 
anguish of the spirit seems to subdue 
her indomitable fortitude. 


The widowed husband feels his loss at 
such a time more keenly than ever be- 
fore. Ilis own grief is doubly enhanced 
because it is blended with sympathy for 
his suffering child. He feels that there 
is no heart so tender, no hand so gentle 
as hers, the loved and the lost. 


I stood by the couch of my little 
daughter, as she called for mother. I 
tried to whisper in her ear that mother 
had gone to the better land; but my 
voice failed, and I fell by her side ina 
paroxysm of grief. She kept on calling 
and calling, until her little voice died 
into a whisper. Poor thing!—it matter- 
ed not—she could not have understood 
my meaning. 

I stood and watched her feverish sleep, 
and felt how gladly would I lie down by 
her side, and “sleep the sleep that 
knows no waking.” The momentous 
truth dawned upon me that great, novel, 
and responsible duties had devolved 
upon me by this heavy affliction, and 
that I had neither heart nor capacity to 
fulfill them. How could I be both 
father and mother to the orphan! How 
could I blend the gentleness of woman 
with the firmness of man? True, I love 
them now with a double intensity for 
their own and for their dead mother’s 
sake; but there is no love like a mother’s. 
I felt that I must fail; I bowed my head 
to the storm—crushed, desolate, broken- 
hearted, 


FIFTH MONTH. 


Human nature is beginning to show 
its perverseness in my children. By in- 
stinct they seem to know that the rein 
is slackened, and they begin to presume 
upon it. I doubt whether there is any 
struggle more severe upon a surviving 
parent than the correction of a child for 
waywardness. A conscientious parent 
knows that it is necessary. It is impos- 
sible to avoid it, and yet when the trial 
comes—when provocation after provoca- 
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tion occurs, and it can no longer be avoid- 
ed, the stricken parent fulfils the task 


‘with an agonized heart. 


I have corrected my daughter, and oh, 
how bitterly I felt when her tearful eye 
looked up for pity. It was the glance of 
her mother when in distress. It was 
done; but we sobbed ourselves to sleep 
on that never-to-be-forgotten night. 


SIXTH MONTH. 


I have tried hard to compose an epi- 
taph that will, in a brief space, do jus- 
tice to her memory, but I find it im- 
possible to express all the tenderness I 
feel. 

“Sacred to the memory of Imogen. 
In her character were blended all the 
virtues that adorn the female character 
—a faithful friend, a fond mother, a de- 
vout Christian, an adoring wife. She 
won me by her beauty and accomplish- 
ments. She retained my heart by her 
many excellencies. ‘Time and associa- 
tion only served to increase our devotion. 
This monument is erected to her mem- 
ory by her disconsolate husband.” 

The polished marble shaft, (a broken 
column,) with the above inscription, now 
rests upon her grave. 

Iiow inexplicable is the human heart. 
Strange as it may appear, I feel some 
consolation in having placed a monu- 
ment over her. I know that it can do 
her no good, but I feel a secret gratifi- 
cation in letting people see that though 
she is dead, she is not forgotten. I love 
to hover around the spot. I love to hear 
the complimentary comments of stran- 
gers on the beauty of the shaft and the 
pathos of the inscription. I feel that I 
am not utterly disconsolate. 

Her grave bas become the shrine of 
my nightly devotion, I love to visit it by 
moonlight, and commune with her spirit. 
I strive to recal her smile. By the 
mingled effort of memory and fancy I 
can almost realize her presence. But 
no, it is a dream ; life itself is but a fit- 
ful. dream. Would that I could close 
my pilgrimage and be at rest. 

Tae Dreamer. 
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ON THE MASSACRE OF DADE’S DETACHMENT. 


’*Tis morn, o’er Florida’s extended plains 

The risen sun in Southern splendour reigns ; 

Bright is the scene and blue the o’erhanging sky, 

Where nature’s beauties only meet the eye, 

Save when compact and close in order due 

Advancing columns meet the gazer’s view— 

A band of heroes, few but firm, they go 

To save their country from a savage foe. 

Prompt with their heart’s best blood to seal her cause 

Uphold her faith, and vindicate her laws. 

—And now the margin of a wood they near, 

When, hark! what sounds of terror strike the ear, 

Too well that fatal volley has betrayed 

The secret of the red men’s ambuscade ; 

For ere the tempest of its shot is o’er 

Lamented Dade has fallen to rise no more, 

Whilst round him, gasping in the pangs of death, 

His foremost ranks yield up their parting breath. 
Again, again it comes! no respite now: 

Volley on volley ponrs, and blow on blow; 

Behind, before, on every side arise 

With horrid yells and far resounding cries, 

The savage foe: hemmed in, outnumbered far, 

Fearless they still maintain the unequal war. 

None fly, none swerve, but battling hand to hand, 

Behold each hero of that gallant band. 

Vainly, alas! each leader’s life-blood stains 

The thirsty soil till now but one remains— 

, Brave Barringer! How dauntlessly he stands, 
Cheers on his men, and issues his commands—- 
“Fight on!” he cries, “let each man do his best, 
Act well his part, and leave to Heaven the rest.” 
Even while he speaks he falls! No chief have they, 
None to command, and none to lead the way. 

It is a glorious yet a fearful thing 
To see that scattered remnant combatting 
Chiefless, ’gainst countless odds the strife maintain, 
And conquered only when the last is slain. 
And now, to consummate the horrid war, 
*The sable fiends rush in with loud hurrah; 
They wound, they tear their unresisting prey, 
And add new horrors to the dreadful day— 
*Till sickening nature, to her instincts true, 
Turns with a shudder from the dreadful view. 
Farewell, brave hearts! a long, a last-farewell ! 
Long shall your memory with your country dwell, 
Long shall she mourn o’er your untimely fate ; 
tAnd these Floridian wilds now desolate, 
Peopled and free to distant days shall tell 
How gallantly you fought—how nobly fell. M. 





* The negroes with the Indians rifled the dead and murdered the wounded. 
7 Alluding to Dade County, Florida. 
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Excudent alii spirantia mollijs era, 

Credo equidem; vivos ducent de marmore vultus; 
Orabunt causas meliis; eelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent; 

Tw regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 

He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


We may well be struck with admira- 
tion and astonishment, when we take a 
retrospective glance at the dignity and 
grandeur of the Roman Empire. Greater 
in extent and concentration than any 
kingdom of ancient or modern times, 
Virgil might well put those words in the 
mouth of Anchises, and feel that it was 
Rome’s prerogative ‘to make the world 
obey.” Truly might he sing, before Au- 
gustus, in language somewhat exaggera- 
ted, but in the main true, that Africa 
and India obeyed her power ;—that her 
sway extended beyond the solar year, 
without the starry way, “where Atlas 
turns the rolling heav’ns around ”—and 
then concluding with a bold personifica- 
tion of Nature, represent not only the 
Caspian Kingdoms, but the Meotian 
Lake, as quaking with fear, while the Nile 
“hearing him knock at his seven-fold 
gates, seeks his hidden springs,” and en- 
deavors to flee from his terrible presence. 
As Augustus had now conquered all his 
enemies, and the nations lay prostrate 
and bleeding at his feet, he might well 
repose on his laurels and enjoy what 
Pindar calls, “ the radiant splendours of 
Majestic Peace,” and listen with compla- 
ceacy, while the poet rehearsed in his 
presence, that he was 


“Born to restore a better age of gold.” 


But Virgil is not alone in thus record- 
ing the splendour and glory of Rome in 
her palmy days, as other poets and ora- 
tors dwell frequently on that soul-stir- 
ring theme; the glory of their native 
land. Thus, the scholar may recollect, 
that Cicero, in his oration ‘‘ Pro Domo 
Sua,” calls the? Roman people the con- 
querors and commanders of other na- 
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tions, “Ile, ille populus est dominus 
regum, victor atque imperator omnium 
gentium,” Not only in name, but in 
fact, had imperial Rome subjected the 
inhabitants of the burning South, the 
frozen regions of the North, along with 
the luxurious und enervated East, and 
mysterious Africa, with her torrid realms, 
her debilitating climate, her magnificent 
forests, her gigantic, strange, unheard of, 
and powerful animals, and her numerous 
and differently civilized inhabitants—dif- 
ferently civilized indeed, as, contrast 
Egypt, Ethiopia and Nubia. What a 
mighty power was this Egypt, with her 
wonderful Nile, her civilization and an- 
tiquity, extending beyond the limit of 
human thought, and confusing the mind, 
by an attempt to run back through the 
dim vista of years; her long line of 
kings and conquerors, her pyramids and 
catacombs, her tombs on which are built 
modern habitations, her lakes which 
cover ancient pyramids, her Memnonic 
harps, and her cities which might rival 
Rome itself in greatness. Take for in- 
stance, Alexandria, the abode of learned 
men, the seat of the schools of philoso- 
phy, the depositary of the famous li- 
brary, known as the Alexandrian; the 
stronghold of Egypt, and of such impor- 
tance that whoever made himself master 
of it might easily defy the power of 
Rome. Then the hundred-gated Thebes, 
and its magnificent ruins, which even in 
her decayed grandeur was worthy of 
being the prey of imperial Rome. Last- 
ly, this Egypt, the great corn country, 
the granary from which Rome drew her 
supplies, was considered by Augustus as 
sacred ground, on which neither senator 
or Roman Knight might tread without 
his permission ; where the senate might 
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exercise no authority, but where tho ad- 
ministration was kept entirely in his own 
hands, as his sagacity led him instantly 
to perceive that in a time of evil commo- 
tion, either a “choice master-spirit,” or 
an ambitious and turbulent knight might 
easily gain possession of the mouth of 
the Nile, or the Isthmus of Suez, and de- 
fend them with an insignificant force. 
We might name other cities of Africa, 
and behold Carthage, which once compe- 
ted with the mistress of the world, with 
her Hannibal, the greatest general of an- 
tiquity, whose sad fate brings tears into 
our eyes while we execrate the con- 
queror; and Palmyra, the city of the 
desert, whose name will ever be con- 
nected with the far-famed Zenobia, the 
sublime Longinus, and the conqueror 
Aurelian. These cities dared to dispute 
the authority of the mighty one, and 
fell bleeding and humbled at her 
feet. Asia, with her kingdoms of As- 
syria, Parthia, Mesopotamia and Arme- 
nia, were chained to her chariot wheels, 
and existed or sunk into annihilation 
according to her sovereign will. The 
frozen regions of the North belonged to 
her; the Celts, the Gauls, the Britons, 
were humbled and made Roman provin- 
ces, while she asserted her sway over the 
nations of Germany, and the regions of 
the Northern seas, agd although our 
indomitable, and independent ancestors 
were never totally subdued, yet many 
of their kings and chieftains were made 
prisoners, and portions of their country 
passed under Roman dominion, Let no 
one object to the phrase, our ancestors, 
for though the Saxons are not mentioned 
by Tacitus, in his Germania, they doubt- 
less existed in rude independence among 
the furests and fastnesses of Northern 
Germany. Reader! pause and contem- 
plate the greatness of this mighty em- 
pire, and do not wonder that the writer 
of the above paragraph should feel enthu- 
siastic on such a theme, or that he should 
indulge in rhapsody whilst contempla- 
ting the magnificence of the mighty 
past! The historian, Polybius, says that 
the Roman empire achieved its great 
deeds in fifty-three years, that in this 
space of time they reduced the habita- 
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ble globe, and this period contains the 
whole progress and advancement of the 
Roman greatness. 

The above remarks have been suggest- 
ed by a perusal of the Cesars of De 
Quincey. We thought this subject had 
been exhausted by Gibbon, Arnold, Meri- 
vale and Niebuhr, but we find our mis- 
take in perusing this volume of De Quin- 
cey’s; as the author has handled the sub- 
ject in a different manner from those 
writers, almost inducing us to think with 
Bulwer, that, “history is rarely more 
than the biography of great men.” The 
work, certainly, cannot be called a his- 
tory taken in the common acceptation of 
the term, but is rather a philosophic 
essay, or a series of essays, and while 
it treats of the acts of the emperors in a 
succinct form and condensed manner, it 
takes a philosophic view of their con- 
duct, attempts to account for their idio- 
syncrasies, their enormous wickedness, 
and expatiates in a style altogether un- 
suited to history. The author has also 
related many anecdotes which might be 
considered irrelevant to dignified history ; 
for, as he remarks, while the public acts of 
the Czsars have employed the pens of his- 
torians, and rendered them the most won- 
derful and interesting of studies, their 
private memorials, the secret springs of 
their conduct, have been suffered to lie 
in oblivion, and yet wonderful to relate, 
with the first of the Caesars commenced 
the anecdotal style of history. These 
sketches, or, biographical portraits, the 
author professes to have gleaned from 
Suetonius, and the writers of the Augus- 
tan history. This work, the Augustan 
history, is the production of six authors, 
who wrote in the time of Diocletian, who 
was Roman Emperor from A. D., 284 to 
305. The names of these six authors 
are said to be, Alius Spartianus, Julius 
Capitolinus, Alius Lampridius, Vulca- 
tius Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, and 
Flavius Vopiscus. It is a valuable col- 
lection, inasmuch as it gives the lives of 
those emperors of whom we have no 
other record. The narrations are indeed 
often confused and inaccurate, and we 
will not find in them purity of diction or 
elegance of style; the rare grace of a 
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Livy, or the energy of a Tacitus. But 
in this world we must take things as we 
find them, and with all their faults of 
style, they supply a missing link in the 
chain of history. De Quincey commences 
with a succinct review of the celebrated 
kingdoms of antiquity, and those of 
modern times, compares them with Rome, 
and decides that the imperial kingdom 
far exceeded any other either ancient or 
modern in extent and concentration. Ju- 
lius Caesar, the founder of the Czesarian 
line, is of course the first in the list. 
He is evidently a favourite with our 
author, who considers both the city 
and the emperor as solitary and unique 
in their grandeur, or, to use his own 
words, “‘ both were immortal and worthy 
of each other.” We believe ‘our author 
is not alone in his admiration of the 
character of Julius, as the first of the 
Cesars has been a favourite with most 
authors. The fact is, they have been 
dazzled by his splendid military repu- 
tation, the colossal grandeur of his re- 
putation, the freedom from everything 
petty or mean in his character; his nu- 
merous accomplishments, and the vast- 
ness of those works he both accomplish- 
ed and designed. These have cast over 
his erring deeds a halo of glory and 
splendour, which blind our eyes to his 
crimes, and render us lenient to his 
faults. We forget his cruelty, and the 
immense sacrifice of life made during his 
sanguinary career. Turn to the histo- 
rian, Arnold, and mark his words. ‘In 
his campaign in Gaul, he is said to have 
destroyed a million of men in battle, and 
to have made prisoners one million more, 
many of whom were destined to perish 
as Gladiators, and all were torn from 
their country, and reduced to slavery. 
The slaughter which he occasioned in 
the civil wars cannot be computed, nor 
can we estimate the degree of suffering 
caused in every part of the empire, by 
his spoliations and confiscations, and by 
the various acts of extortion and oppres- 
sion which he tolerated in his followers.” 
When we reflect on his sanguinary ca- 
reer and the glory that surrounded him, 
we may exclaim in the language of 
Addison’s Cato, “curse on his virtues, 
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they’ve undone his country.” De Quin- 
cey will not allow that he immolated 
the liberties of Rome at the shrine of 
ambition. This is his own individual 
opinion, he does not quote authorities or 
profess to be guided by others, but in- 
dulges in astyle of characteristic declama- 
tion, as follows. ‘It is false to say, that 
with Caesar came the destruction of Ro- 
man greatness, Peace, hollow rhetoricians, 
until the Cassar came, Rome was a minor, 
by him she attained her majority and 
fulfilled her destiny. Caius Julius, you 
say, deflowered the virgin purity of her 
civil liberties, doubtless then Rome had 
arisen immaculate from the arms. of 
Sylla and Marius.” This simile is con- 
tinued and sustained for two or three 
pages, and we must confess that it is not 
to our taste, being neither beautiful, 
delicate or appropriate. Throughout the 
whole range of heaven, earth or sea, 
could no other language or edmpari- 
son be found to express the overthrow 
of the Republic ? 

Although we are deeply impressed 
with the splendid qualities of De Quin- 
cey as a writer, yet we cannot be in- 
sensible to his faults. Among others, 
we are struck with the dogmatical man- 
ner in which he asserts his peculiar 
views and his proneness to conjecture, 
as on pages 78 amd 80, where he surmi- 
ses as to the plans of Augustus Cesar ; 
and again on page 202, where he supposes 
Commodus died asa gladiator. The bio- 
grapher or historian should never in- 
dulge in conjecture or surmise, but only 
deal in facts. One would suppose that 
some writers are omniscient, that their 
eyes are keen enough to behold the in- 
tents and purposes of a man’s heart, and 
that they could pierce to its inmost 
depths. This conjecture and supposi- 
tion may be very well for romance, but 
should be utterly exploded in history, 
as tending to falsify what should be 
strictly true. Even as facts stand, there 
is enough misrepresentation to make one 
exclaim with Sir Robert Walpole, “ His- 
tory must be false.” 

In the third chapter of this work, De 
Quincey endeavours to account for the 
monstrous atrocities and horrible wicked- 
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ness of the majority of the Cesars; for 
the reader may well be startled at the stu- 
pendous guilt and craving after the mar- 
vellous in wickedness, which is manifest 
in the characters of Caligula, Nero, Tibe- 
rius; as also in Vitellius, Domitian and 
Commodus. He may well pause and ask 
how it was, and if there were no checks 
to this despotic power ;—why did the 
people remain so inert and passive ;— 
what physical or moral causes were 
there which should thus induce a whole 
nation, we may say nations, to lie pros- 
trate and pressed down, as with a leaden 
weight? In perusing the accounts which 
historians give of the reigns of Caligula, 
Nero and some other worthy specimens 
of this genus, we are naturally tempted 
to ask, did the people possess a spark of 
virtue? had they any idea of liberty? or 
were they illumined by a single ray of 
divinity? Alas! we are afraid that 
the rfapsodies of some poets, relative to 
the godlike nature of man’s faculties, 
and his soul being an emanation of the 
divinity, would not be applicable to the 
inhabitants of the Roman empire during 
these disastrous times. But why was it 
thus? De Quincey solves this problem, 
and makes us acquainted with the chief 
causes of this diabolic wickedness of the 
emperors, and the oyster-like inertia of 
the people. But, befere proceeding fur- 
ther, allow us to quote a passage of Taci- 
tus, illustrative of the general iniquity. 
‘In general, a black and shameless pe- 
riod lies beforeme. The age was sunk to 
the lowest depths of sordid adulation, 
insomuch that not only the most illustri- 
trious citizens, in order to secure their 
preéminence, were obliged to couch and 
bend the knee, but men of consular and 
pretorian rank, and the whole body of 
the senate tried with emulation which 
should be the most obsequious slave. 
We are informed by tradition that Tibe- 
rius, as often as he went from the senate 
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house, was used to say in Greek, ‘ Devo- 
ted men, how they rush headlong into 
bondage.’” As we have quoted from a 
Latin historian, we may be allowed to in- 
troduce the lines of an English poet who, 
though he wrote in tuneful numbers, and 
in centuries after those eventful times, 
has yet depicted them with the graphic 
pencil of Tacitus. The lines referred to 
may be found in the “ Fall of Sejanus,” 
by Ben Jonson, one of the Old English 
Dramatists. In a short dialogue between 
two virtuous philosophers, it is shown in 
bitter and sarcastic language how, in 
those times of tyranny, the most virtu- 
ous actions were misrepresented and 
seized upon as an excuse for tyranny 
and despotic punishments, 


Arruntius,— 
“Whatare thy arts good patriot, teach them 
me, 
That have preserved thy hairs to this white 
dye, ' 
And kept so reverend, and so dear a head, 
Safe on his comely shoulders ?” 


Lepidus,— 

Arts, Arruntius ! 

None, but the plain, and passive fortitude, 

To suffer, and be silent ; never stretch 

These arms against the torrent; live at home 

With my own thoughts, and innocence about 
me, 

Not tempting the wolves’ jaws; these are 
my arts. 


Arruntius,— 


I would begin to study ‘em, if I thought 

They would secure me; May I pray to Jove 

In secret, and be safe? ay—or aloud ? 

With open wishes—so I do not mention 

Tiberius or Sejanus? Yes, I must 

If I speak out; ’Tis hard that; May I think, 

And not be rack’d? What danger is’t to 
dream,* 

Talk in one’s sleep, or cough? Who knows 
the law ? 





* Arruntius might well ask this question, as we are told by Tacitus, that two Roman 
Knights of the name of Petra, of high distinction, in the reign of Claudius, were accu- 


sed of treason. 


The charge against one of them was that he dream’t, and the dream was 


considered an omen of the Emperor’s death. Tacitus briefly says, “ The two brothers 


died for a dream.” 
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May I shake my head, without a comment, 
say 

It rains, or it holds up, and not be thrown 

Upon the Gemonies! These now are things 

Whereon men’s fortunes, yea, their fate de- 
pends. 

Nothing hath privilege, ’gainst the violent 
ear. 

No place, no day, no hour, (we see) is free 

(Not our religions, and most sacred times,) 

From some one kind of cruelty; all matter, 

Nay, all occasion pleaseth. Madman’s 
rage ;— 

The idleness of drunkards ;—woman’s 
nothing ;— 

Jester’s simplicity, all, all is good, 

That can be catch’d at.” 


De Quincey tells us the people had de- 
generated, and they were not the Romans 
of Republican times. The fine gold had 
become dim, and the metal entirely 
changed by amalgamation with baser 
coin. The ancient and pure stock of 
Roman nobles and people had been ‘cut 
off by the civil wars and by the whole- 
sale proscriptions generally resorted to 
by a successful usurper.- The line of 
those families, which were styled by 
Romulus the first class of nobility, and 
by Brutus the second, was almost ex- 
tinct. Even those of recent date, crea- 
ted in the time of Julius Cesar by the 
Caspian law, and under Augustus by 
the Senian, were well nigh exhausted. 
Their ranks had been filled up by en- 
franchised slaves, who were invested 
with all the rights of citizens. These, 
or their fathers, were from Canopus, 
and Daphne, the infamous suburbs of 
Antioch, and Alexandria, where they 
had revelled in Asiatic luxury and de- 
pravity, or, they were the enervated 
slaves of eastern despotism; Cappado- 
cians, Phrygians, Armenians, and Sido- 
nians. 

Again, we are astonished at the un- 
heard of luxury prevalent among the 
Romans. Indeed, so enormous had the 
evil become, that the Senate considered 
themselves called upon to frame laws on 
the subject, but, abject slaves as they 
were, the matter was referred to the Em- 
peror. Tiberius gave his opinion in a 
memorable letter to the Senate, in which 


he proved it would be a rather trouble- 
some affair, and quite beyond his power 
to arrest the evil; for, as he truly said, 
where must the reform begin, and how is 
the simplicity of ancient times to be re- 
stored? “Must I abridge your villas, 
those vast domains, where tracts of land 
are laid out for ornament? Must I re- 
trench the number of your slaves, so 
great at present that every family seems 
a nation in itself?” The evil was too 
deeply seated to be removed by legisla- 
tive acts. We have an account in the 
works of the poets and moralists of that 
period of the luxurious manners then pre- 
valent. Lucan, in his Pharsalia, Pliny, 
Horace, and Seneca, all comment upon 
the subject. It would consume too much 
time to give an account of the profusion 
of individuals, for who has not heard of 
Apicius, and other epicures, and their 
extravagance, as regards the pleasures of 
the table? ; 
Besides the luxury of the times, we 
may notice another social evil and mon- 
strous wickedness. We allude to the 
frequency of divorces, Every man and 
woman changed partners, according to 
caprice and whim, and perhaps there 
were few who did not admire and follow 
this fashion. What would we now think 
of a woman who changed her husband 
every three months? Can we wonder 
that the streams were corrupt when the 
fountains of*domestic happiness were 
poisoned? As we peruse the account of 
these infamous times, we are struck with 
the wickedness of woman in the highest 
rank of society—those who by their rank, 
their social position, and their opportuni- 
ties of education, we would suppose to be 
under too powerful influence to permit 
them to stray from the path of duty. 
But, ladies of the highest social position 
were not only licentious in their conduct, 
but guilty of crimes of the deepest dye. 
What shall we say of Vestitia, whose 
father was of preetorian rank, or, as we 
should say in modery language, belonged 
to the aristocracy, What shall we say, 
when we read of her coming forward and 
making a public profession of profligacy, 
according to the forms prescribed by law, 
to women of the lowest rank, who were 
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registered by the magistrates, and were 
henceforth considered as privileged cha- 
racters in this infamous line? Plaucina, 
of illustrious descent, the wife of Piso, 
Governor of Syria, was implicated in the 
murder of Germanicus, the grand-son of 
the Empress Livia. Then there was 
Vaulia, grand-niece of the Emperor Au- 
gustus, who, by her infamous conduct, 
brought disgrace on that illustrious name. 
A prosecution was carried on against Le- 
pida, whose ancestors were allied to the 
Emilian family, and who was grand- 
daughter both to Sylla, the Dictator, and 
to Pompey the Great. She was accused 
of an attempt to poison her husband, of 
adultery, and other crimes, and found 
guilty. What shall we say of the fe- 
males of the family of Augustus, who 
embittered his days, destroyed his do- 
mestic happiness, and made him feel how 
“sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child.” The profligacy 
of his daughter Julia, and his grand- 
daughter, are well-known passages of 
history, as likewise their banishment 
from Rome. Livia, the Empress, and 
wife of Augustus Caesar, was a woman 
of boundless ambition, and, to gratify 
that ambition, was suspected of dark 
crimes, in removing by death the chil- 
dren of the family of Augastus, in order 
that her son Tiberius might be made 
Emperor, There is no doubt she was 
instrumental in the death of her own 
grandson Germanicus. If it were not 
so, could Piso and his wife Plaucina 
have dared to act as they did? would 
Piso have hastened to the temples and 
offered victims as for some joyful event? 
and would Plaucina have laid aside her 
mourning for a sister, and clothed herself 
in the garments of joy and mirth? 

The life and death of Germanicus, as 
related by Tacitus, has all the character 
of romance, and all the pathos of a high 
wrought tragedy. We behold the war- 
rior of Germany, graceful in person, 
affable, noble-minded, and beloved by 


all; without arrogance, and unspoiled. 


by prosperity, mild and gracious to his 
friends, temperate in his pleasures, and 
likewise an affectionate and faithful hus- 
band. Can we wonder that he should be 
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idolized by the Roman people, and that 
the public demonstrations of affection 
were so violent, that Tiberius and Livia 
were awakened from their nocturnal 
slumbers by the noisy vociferations of 
the proletarians, who sang, in strains of 
exultation, ‘‘Salva Roma, Salva Patria, 
Salva Germanicus ;” that is, “ Rome is 
safe, our country is safe, Germanicus is 
safe.” Our commiseration and deepest 
sympathies are excited, and there is 
every reason to believe (though the mur- 
der was never proved) that he died by 
treachery and poison at the early age of 
thirty years. We can see in imagination 
the fleet which bore the remains of Ger- 
manicus, enter the harbour of Brundu- 
sium, and we hear the slow, sulemn and 
melancholy sound of the oars. We listen 
to the deep groans and audible sobs of 
the multitude, as they behold the discon- 
late Agrippina come forth from the ves- 
sel with her children, and bearing in her 
hand the urn containing the ashes of 
Germanicus; and the beautiful and ap- 
propriate verses of Virgil naturally rise 
to our minds—verses designed for Mar- 
cellus, but which the multitude might 
well have repeated while their hearts 
were torn with anguish : 


“This youth, the blissful vision of a day, 
Shall just be shown to earth, and snatch’d 
away.” 


Shall we add any more to the dark 
catalogue? The terse pages of Tacitus 
are sadly eloquent with instances of the 
guilt and crime of those in the higher 
ranks of life. What infamy ever exceed- 
ed that of the younger Livia, the wife of 
Drusus?—she who listened to the wicked 
addresses of Sejanus, who succeeded in 
gaining her heart and person, and finally 
persuaded her to poison her husband. 
We have a counterpart to this horrible 
story, in the life of Aimilia Lepida, who 
was corrupted, in the same manner, by 
the same arch deceiver, until at last she 
accused her husband to the Emperor, 
who threw him into prison, where he 
was starved to death. The heart sickens 
at the graphic descriptions given by Ta- 
citus, and we are tempted to exclaim, can 
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it be true? May it not be fancy’s sketch 
on the part of the historian? Alas! 
Tacitus was not wont to indulge in ro- 
mance, and we have no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of all he has related. 
Should we not wish to consign to ob- 
livion Agrippina, the daughter of Ger- 
manicus, and the mother of the Emperor 
Nero? She, above the rest in wicked- 
ness, “‘stood like a tower.” We will not 
except even the infamous Messalina, and 
the mother of Sextus Papinius, for, al- 
though these women were, shamefully 
wicked, yet their career of guilt was not 
so long continued, neither were their 
crimes so numerous nor of such infinite 
variety. No matter at what period of 
life we regard Agrippina, she stands 
forth as criminal and degraded. When 
her son Nerv was born, the father ex- 
claimed in a spirit of prophecy, “how 
can anything but a monster be the child 
of Julia and myself?” But though her 
crimes were great, we cannot but regard 
her with compassion, when we think of 
the parricide of Nero—for this monster 
dared to imbue his hands in the blood of 
a mother. Her career had been sinful, 
her ambition inordinate, her temper un- 
controllable, but this does not excuse the 
parricidal act. Many of her crimes were 
committed that Nero might reign, and 
thus we have the secret of her bloody 
career, in her answer to the Chaldean 
astrologers. When they predicted that 
her son should reign, but that he should 
kill his mother, “let him kill me,” she 
exclaimed, “‘but let him reign.” There 
is something of satanic grandeur in this 
answer, as well as maternal affection and 
towering ambition. Ah! little recked 
she for the inward torture, the groans 
and the horrible thought of dying by the 
hand of a son, so that she might behold 
him master of the universe. We are 
shocked at the pertinacity with which 
Nero clung to the idea of his mother’s 
death, the deliberate measures he took, 
and his calm, systematic manner of pro- 
ceeding. Tad the crime been committed 
in the violence of passion, there might 
be some extenuation, for violent passion 
is only another name for insanity, But 
he first attempted to take her life by cun- 
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ning, and hoped that the measures he 
employed for sinking the vessel would 
have the appearance of an accidental 
catastrophe; but it failed, and the most 
obtuse could not but perceive that murder 
was intended. The Emperor was in de- 
spair, for it seemed Agrippina would 
live, and he was determined she should 
die. Assassins were accordingly dis- 
patched for this purpose; and when the 
unfortunate woman was really convinced 
of the fiendish intentions of Nero, (for 
hitherto, she had hoped it was only a 
vision cf the imagination, a dream gliding 
through the realms of sleep,) yes, when 
she beheld the assassins, she made that 
pathetic exclamation, “ Ventrem feri,” 

But what could be the cause of this 
wickedness among the gentler sex, they 
who, even in the most deplorable times, 
should frown at vice, and by their virtu- 
ous conduct stem the torrent of wicked- 
ness wherever prevailing? As we ex- 
pressed ourselves above, it was doubtless 
owing, in a great measure, to the facility 
of divorces; this was the fountain of 
those rivers of iniquity which ran in tor- 
rents through the land. Satirists and 
moralists in vain raised their voices, and 
at one time the law made a feeble effort 
to oppose the fatal current, by reviving 
the Julian statute against adultery. But it 
was useless, as we are told that in a short 
time after its passage, a Roman lady, 
Telesina, married her tenth husband! 
Were not such customs and manners 
sufficient to degrade woman in any age? 
Could we expect to find in them honour, 
nobility of soul, or any of the conjugal 
virtues, which may be said to be the 
foundation of public virtue? The nup- 
tial ceremony itself was attended with 
very little solemnity, as there were no 
less than two or three forms of contract- 
ing marriages, and two of these would 
be considered in our day as only another 
name for downright immorality and licen- 
tiousness. 

There was another cause for this uni- 
versal depravity ; this was their religion, 
or rather their want of religion. As the 
author observes, their intellect had out- 
grown their religion. The rude mytho- 
logy of the Pantheon might very well 
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suit a nation in a semi-barbarous state, 
but was utterly unfitted for the nation in 
its cultivated state. 

The great and learned Romans had 
long ceased to respect the popular my- 
thology, they even looked upon it with 
scorn and contempt. By degrees these 
feelings and sentiments became diffused 
through society. We may easily imagine 
a company of learned and philosophic 
Romans discussing the subject of religion 
in presence of their slaves, who, like the 
servants of these days, stood with open 
ears, listening to the conversation of their 
masters. No doubt they afterwards talked 
the matter over among themselves, and 
echoed the opinions of their superiors, 
feeling every way inclined to curl their 
lip with contempt, and turn up their phi- 
losophic noses when they entered the 
next heathen temple to burn incense. 
Behold the awful snectacle of a nation 
without religion! Can we wonder that 


they should be unhappy, and endeavour 
to drown this misery in scenes of profli- 
gacy and extravagant splendour? 

The shows of the amphitheatre and 


the gladiatorial exhibitions were another 
prolific source of moral degradation.— 
We are told that at a single exhibition 
there were sometimes slaughtered five 
thousand animals. The whole popula- 
tion turned out to behold them, not only 
men, but refined and lovely women and 
delicate children. It is not strange they 
made no progress in the fine arts, and 
were strangers to the beauties of paint- 
ing and sculpture. We mean, in a com- 
parative sense; they were inferior, for 
instance, to the Greeks in all that regards 
the beautiful. All the tenderness, deli- 
cacy and refinement of their nature was 
extinguished, and poetry, sculpture and 
the fine arts could not flourish under such 
auspices. 

Neither cared *they for science, for, as 
De Quincey suggests, what a splendid 
opportunity for the lovers of natural sci- 
ence during the five hundred years of 
these exhibitions! Emoluments and re- 
wards were offered to the hunters of 
every climate, that they might reserve 
for the Roman market the fiercest, stran- 
gest and most beautiful animals, Yet 
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little interest was evinced for scientific 
pursuits, slight progress made in natural 
history, while the researches of the elder 
Pliny excited no enthusiasm. This pas- 
sion for exhibitions was so deeply seated 
in the nation that had the Emperor pos- 
sessed godlike qualities, and yet ceased 
to gratify it, he would not long have con- 
tinued a favourite; most probably he 
would have been the victim of assassina- 
tion and perished, because the people 
were not allowed to see wild beasts tear- 
ing each other to pieces! No matter how 
much in heart he despised such exhibi- 
tions, he must comply with the prevailing 
humour. Thus it was with Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius. Thus De 
Quincey speaks of the former:—“ Little, 
indeed, did Pius want of being a perfect 
Christian, in heart and practice. Yet all 
this display of goodness and merciful dis- 
position would have availed him little 
with the people at large had he neglected 
to furnish shows and exhibitions in the 
arena, of suitable magnificence. Luckily 
for his reputation, he exceeded the gene- 
ral standard of imperial splendour, It 
is recorded of him that in one missio he 
sent forward on the arena a hundred 
lions. Nor was he less distinguished for 
the rarity of the wild animals which he 
exhibited than the number. There were 
elephants, there were crocodiles, there 
were hippopotamii, at one time upon the 
stage; there was also the rhinoceros, and 
the still rarer crocuta, or corocotta, with 
Some of these were 
matched in duels, some in general battles 
with tigers; in fact, there was no species 
of wild animals throughout the deserts 
and sandy Saharas of Africa, the infinite 
steppes of Asia, or the lawny recesses of 
then sylvan Europe, no species known to 
natural history, (and some, even, of which 
naturalists have lost sight,) which the 
Emperor Pius did not produce to his Ro- 
man subjects on his ceremonious pomps.” 

But if these combats of wild beasts 
degraded human nature, what must we 
think of the gladiatorial exhibitions, in 
which there were such immense sacrifices 
of life, and where the prisoners were 
brought from the ends of the earth, and 
“butchered to make a Roman holiday?” 
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‘What an awful hardness of heart and 
degradation of human nature such scenes 
must have produced! It will not excite 
our surprise to learn that these gladiators 
revolted against the tyranny of their 
masters, and at one time kindled a war, 
which caused great alarm and considera- 
ble trouble to suppress. We allude to 
the Servile War, carried on by Spartacus, 
the Gladiator, A. U. C. 681. Gladiators 
were of two kinds, compelled and volun- 
tary, and were supplied from several con- 
ditions—from slaves sold for that purpose, 
from culprits, and from barbarian cap- 
tives taken in war. These last were led 
in triumph, and then reserved for exhibi- 
tion. Every one may call to remembrance 
the touching and beautiful lines of Lord 
Byron, suggested by a supposed statue of 
one of these ancient gladiators: 


“T see before me the gladiator lie. 
He leans upon his hand. His manly 
brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually 


low ; ° 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing 
slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by 
one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower. And 
now 
The arena storms around him. He is 
gone 


Ere ceas’d the inhuman shout, which hail’d 
the wretch who won. 


He heard it, but he heeded not. his © 


eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far 
away. 
He reck’d not of the life he lost or 
prize— 
But where his rude hut, by the Danube, 
lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at 
play ; 
There was their Dacian mother; he, their 
sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.” 


There were likewise, in the list of gladi- 
ators, those who were proscribed and con- 
demned as rebels. There were likewise 
free citizens, who followed the profession 


of a Gladiator, from a depraved and per- 
verted taste; sometimes they earned their 
bread in this way. 

In the reign of Nero even knights and 
senators degraded themselves by fighting 
at these gladiatorial contests, and upon 
one occasion no less than four hundred 
senators and six hundred knights fought 
in the arena. So fond were the people 
of these bloody spectacles that they were 
continued even after the conversion of 
Constantine, and were not abolished un- 
til the time of, Honorius, A. D. 404, 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to close our 
remarks relative to the gladiatorial con- 
tests of the Circus and the shows of the 
Amphitheatre, by an extract from the 
eloquent pages of Gibbon—it is a descrip- 
tion of the Amphitheatre of Titus: 
‘“‘Posterity admires and will long admire 
the awful remains of the Amphitheatre 
of Titus, which so well deserves the epi- 
thet of colossal. It was a building of an 
elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty- 
four feet in length, and four hundred 
and sixty-seven in breadth, founded on 
fourscore arches, and rising with four 
successive orders of architecture to the 
height of a hundred and forty feet. The 
outside of the edifice was encrusted with 
marble and decorated with statues. The 
slopes of the vast concave, which formed 
the inside, were filled and surrounded 
with sixty or eighty rows of seats, of 
marble likewise, covered with cushions, 
and capable of receiving with ease four- 
score thousand spectators. Sixty-four 
vomitories poured forth the immense 
multitude, and the entrances, passages 
and stair-cases, were contrived with such 
exquisite skill that each person, whether 
of the senatorial, the equestrian or the 
plebeian order, arrived at his destined 
place without trouble or confusion. They 
were protected from the sun and rain by 
an ample canopy, occasionally drawn 
over their heads. The air was continu- 
ally retreshed by the playing of fountains, 
and profusely impregnated by the grate- 
ful scent of aromatics. In the centre of 
the edifice, the arena, or stage, was 
strewed with fine sand, and successively 
assumed the most different forms. At 
one time it seemed to arise out of the 
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earth, like the garden of Hesperides, and 
was afterwards broken into the rocks 
and caverns of Thrace. The subter- 
ranean pipes contained an inexhaustible 
supply of water, and what had just be- 
fore appeared a level plain might be sud- 
denly converted into a wide lake, covered 
with armed vessels and replenished with 
the monsters of the deep. In the decora- 
tion of these scenes, the Roman emperors 
displayed their wealth and liberality, and 
we read on various occasions that the 
whole furniture of the Amphitheatre was 
either of silver, of gold, or of amber. 
The poet, who described the games of 
Carinus, affirms that the nets designed 
as a defence against the wild beasts, were 
of gold wire, that the porticoes were 
gilded, and that the belt or circle, which 
divided the several ranks of spectators 
’ from each other, was studded with a 
precious mosaic of beautiful stones.” 
Truly, these old Romans understood how 
to produce splendour and effect. 

The causes we have mentioned explain 
to us the unexampled depravity of the 
Roman people—a depravity pervading 
all ranks, from the patrician down to the 
proletary. As to the diabolical wicked- 
ness of the emperors it may be accounted 
for in the absence of all checks to their 
power, direct or indirect, either from the 
senate, army or people. They had none 
from religion, which they scorned and 
contemned, but yet made it the instru- 
ment and tool of their power. They re- 
ceived no restraint from the senate, who 
were entirely subservient to the tyrant, 
who ruled them with a rod of iron; 
whilst submissive and crouching with 
fear, they strove to outvie each other in 
debasing sycophancy to the vilest speci- 
mens of humanity. Let it be understood 
we are now speaking of the wretches who 
disgraced the Roman purple. True, the 
army was some check, as their power 
was a physical one; a vast machine, com- 
pounded of disciplined force and death- 
like instruments, which usurped the civil 
authority and ruled where they should 
have obeyed. For instance, what an aw- 
ful example of their tyranny have we, 
when they sold the empire to the highest 
bidder. But still, their power was not 
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available for the suppression of tyranny, 
inasmuch as they could be bought, and 
provided largesses were freely distributed, 
they cared little for the sufferings of the 
people. 

Thus the Caesars might exercise un- 
bounded sway and sink deeper in the 
gulfs of infamy, unchecked and uncon- 
trolled—unless, indeed, their fiendish and 
unheard of crimes roused all mankind 
against them; as was Nero’s case. But 
even he was allowed to murder his tutor, 
his brother, his wives, his mother, and a 
host of patricians, the most worthy men, 
and best blood of Rome. He was allowed 
to fire the city, and while all was burn- 
ing, the noblest monuments of antiquity, 
rendered sacred by the worship of ages, 
the innumerable trophies of victories, the 
inimitable productions of Grecian artists, 
with the precious monuments of litera- 
ture; all, says Tacitus, were irrevocably 
lost. For our part we never think of the 
loss of these precious monuments of lite- 
rature, without inwardly bestowing a 
fresh execration on Nero, We never 
hear a reference made to the lost works 
of any celebrated author of antiquity 
without thinking of Nero’s firing of Rome; 
thus attributing it to that event, and as- 
signing him a place in the lowest circle 
of Dante’s Inferno. 

We are told that while the city was in 
a blaze, the monster mounted the stage 
and sung the destruction of Troy, and to 
crown his infamy invented a magnificent 
lie by accusing the followers of our 
blessed Redeemer of the crime, and sub- 
jecting them to unheard of torments and 
exquisite cruelties;—so that, even the 
hardened, profligate populace of Rome, 
melted into something like compassion. 
And yet this monster lived and reigned! 

Thus, while the people were enervated, 
luxurious and changed in every respect 
from the times of the Republic, and while 
the emperors possessed this unlimited 
sway, can we wonder at this flagitious 
wickedness? Alas! their situation was 
too trying for a human being, and there 
seemed no middle path of conduct, 
they must either act with the wisdom, 
comprehension and benevolence of a 
divine being, or the wickedness of a 
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demon. De Quincey suggests that the 
emperors might have been insane; his 
benevulent feelings not enabling him to 
account in any other manner for their 
strange freaks. “It is certain,” he says, 
“that a vein of madness ran in the family,” 
—and then he relates an anecdote of Ti- 
berius Ceesar, which certainly resembled 
the freaks of a madman. But if we ex- 
amine the matter closely we cannot al- 
low them this plea for their wickedness; 
“there was too much method in their 
madness,” and after a calm investigation 
of the subject, we cannot but think their 
fiendish cruelty was caused by the pos- 
session of unbounded power. 

De Quincey has enriched his work with 
anecdotes not to be found in the pages of 
the dignified historian; as a collection of 
ana, appended to the historical notice of 
great men, would swell the volume to an 
immense bulk, and would not suit the 
stately march of Gibbon, or the ponder- 
ous footsteps of Niebuhr. Ina work like 
De Quincey’s, they appear in their appro- 
priate sphere. On page 155, he tells us 
that the Emperor Antoninus Pius wore 
stays to remedy a defect of stooping, ob- 
servable in his tall and dignified figure, 
and that he might discharge his public 
duties with more decorum. He likewise 
gives an account of the luxurious habits 
of the Cesar AZlius Verus, the adopted 
son of the emperor Hadrian; it is curi- 
ous and characteristic of the period, and 
runs as follows: “‘ The true stain on his 
memuory, and one which is open to no 
doubt whatever, is excessive and extrava- 
gant luxury. For example, he constructed 
a sort of bed or sofa protected from in- 
sects by an awning of network composed 
of lilies, delicately fabricated into the 
proper meshes, and the couches composed 
wholly of rose-leaves, and even these not 
without an exquisite preparation, for the 
white part of the leaves, as coarse and 
harsher to the touch, possibly also as 
less odorous, were scrupulously rejected. 
There he lay, indolently stretched, among 
favourite ladies, 


And like a naked Indian slept himself 
away. : 


He had likewise tables composed of the 


same delicate materials, prepared and puri- 
fied in the same elaborate way, and to 
these were adapted seats, in the fashion 
of sofas, corresponding in their materials 
and in their mode of preparation.”’ There 
are also anecdotes of Nero and of Cali- 
gula; the last of these emperors took a 
fiendish delight in wholesale murder, as 
when he ordered a whole file of prisoners, 
as yet untied, to be thrown to wild beasts 
in the dearth of raw flesh, and when none 
could be procured at the ordinary market 
price. 

De Quincey differs with Gibbon in 
dating the time of the decline of the em- 
pire. Gibbon dates from the reign of 
Commodus, but De Quincey from the time 
of Philip the Arab, when the empire, 
already sapped and undermined by 
changes from within, began to give way 
and dilapidate from without. It was 
during the reign of Philip the Arab, that 
the secular games were celebrated. We 
transcribe from the pages of Gibbon a 
description of these games, written in the 
happy manner of this author. “Since 
their institution, or revival by Augustus, 
they had been celebrated by Claudius, 
by Domitian, and by Severus, and were 
now renewed the fifth time, on the ac- 
complishment of the full period of a 
thousand years from the foundation of 
Rome. Every circumstance of the secu- 
lar games was skilfully adapted to in- 
spire the saperstitious mind with deep 
and solemn reverence. The long inter- 
val between them exceeded the term of 
human life, as none of the spectators had 
already seen them, none could flatter 
themselves with the expectation of be- 
holding them asecond time. The mystic 
sacrifices were performed during three 
nights on the banks of the Tiber; and 
the Campus Martius resounded with 
music and dances, and was illuminated 
with innumerable lamps and torches, 
Slaves and strangers were excluded from 
any participation in these national cere- 
monies. A chorus of twenty-seven youths 
and as many virgins of noble families, 
and whose parents were alive, implored 
the propitious gods in favour of the 
present, and for the hope of the rising 
generation, requesting in religious hymns 
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that according to the faith of their 
ancient oracles, they would still maintain 
the felicity and empire of the Roman 
people.” 

We have only a few words to say of De 
Quincey’s style, as this subject has been 
most ably treated by a writer for one of 
the London Reviews, He considers the 
style of De Quincey as one of his most 
wondrous gifts. As Professor Wilson 
once said, ‘‘ the best word always comes 
up, it comes up as easily as a bubble on 
the wave, but it is yet fixed, solid and 
permanent as marble, It is at once warm 
as genius, and cool as logic. Frost and 
fire fulfil the project of embracing each 
other. His faculties never disturb or dis- 
tract each other’s movements, they are 
as inseparable as substance and shadow.” 

His sentences are generally too long 
for beauty, and are disfigured by paren- 
thesis; we once undertook to count the 
number in the Cesars, but soon grew 
weary of the task. In this respect of 
long sentences, and habit of amplifying, 
he resembles Coleridge, of whom Words- 
worth speaks as “‘the rapt one with the 
god-like forehead,” and of whom Tal- 
fourd speaks of seeing the palm trees 
wave, and the pyramids tower, in the 
long perspective of his style. In both 
these authors, De Quincey and Coleridge, 
this peculiarity arises from amplitude of 
mind, deep learning, extensive research, 
fertility of imagination; these combi- 
nations producing a countless host of 
images, which come rushing through the 
brain, so that it requires an almost super- 
human effort to refrain from embodying 
and presenting to others the ideas thus 
shadowed forth. It may also arise from 
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a desire to probe the subject to its inmost 
recesses, and cast on it all the incidental 
light which a mind, replete with ancient 
and modern learning, would naturally 
have atcommand, In reading the Cexsars, 
one is struck with the vast amount of 
knowledge compressed into a small space; 
the beautiful and condensed arrangement 
of these events of ages, and the accurate 
and elegant language he employs to de- 
lineate the most metaphysical distinctions, 
We have had the same ideas and could 
scarce find language to express them, 
but, in De Quincey they stand forth in 
clear relief, like the features of a sculp- 
tured image, prominent, bold and life- 
like. Perhaps his greatest works are his 
Suspiria de Profundis, and the Confes- 
sions, which take a high rank among the 
noble productions of this period of litera 
ture. We have little more say of De 
Quincey; his works must be perused to 
appreciate their beauties. Almost all 
the reading public know something of his 
works—of the immense amount of opium 
consumed by him—of the torture and 
agony he has endured while sitting un- 
der the shadow of the Upas tree—of the 
superhuman efforts he has made to re- 
move into a healthier atmosphere, and 
the victory that has crowned those efforts. 
The friends of humanity have gladly 
learned that he is no longer a slave to 
this pernicious drug. 

Finally, whoever wishes to renew the 
classical recollections of youth, and to 
find a thousand kindred associations and 
incidental illustrations occurring to their 
mind, should read the Cesars of De 
Quincey. 





























AT NIAGARA. 
BY JOHN SAVAGE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘SYBIL, A TRAGEDY,” &C. 


Tue Rapips. 


In broken lines, like ghosts of buried nations, 4. 
Struggling beneath their white.and tangled palls, 
They leap and roar to Earth their exaltations, 


And Earth e’en trembles as the spectre falls. 


II. 


With strength that gives solemnity to clangour, 
With quaint immensity that strangles mirth, 
Like mortal things they roar to time their anger, 


Like things immortal they disdain the Earth. 


Il. 


They bound—as dallying in their gorgeous West, 
In forest cradles and in parent mountains, 
They heard old Ocean throb his regal breast 


And eall his vassals—the cascades and fountains. 
; IV. y 


From crag to crag they leap and spread the sound 
Through gorge and wood their flashing banners motion, / 
Till here in frantic rivalry they bound, tl 


These mighty white-plumed cohorts, for the ocean. 


V. 


Surging along the pale battalions muster, 
Crowding each other till the strongest springs 
A-top his fellows, with heroic lustre, 


And dares the deeds, like Viking, that he sings. 


VI. 


Like men, the Rapids, born amid restless valor, 
Flash o’er their foes with many a frothened spasm, AP 
And linking all in pomp’s majestic pallor, 


Leap like ten thousand Romans down the chasm! 
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Tue Fats. 


I. 


There is an awful eloquence around— 
Like earthquake underneath the dreamful pillows 
Of some great town, that deemed its strength profound, 


And wakes on worse than frantic Ocean’s billows. 


II. 


The mists, like shadowy cathedrals rise, 
And through the vapory cloisters prayers are pouring: 
Such as ne’er sprang to the eternal skies 


From old Earth’s passionate and proud adoring. 


III. 


There is a voice of Scripwre in the flood, 


With solemn monotone of glory bounding, 





Making all else an awe-hushed solitude 


To hear its everlasting faith resounding. 


IV. 


There is a quiet on my heart like death, 





My eyes are gifted with a strange expansion, 
As if they closed upon my life’s last breath 


And oped to measure the eternal mansion. 


 - 





I see so much I fear to trust my vision, 
I hear so much I doubt my mortal ear, 
I feel so much, my soul in strong submission 


Bends in a silent, death-like rapture here. 













Epitor Sov. Lit. Mressencer: 


THE “BATTLE OF THE EUTAWS.” 


Virginia, Aug. 22, 1859. 


Dear Sir.—I offer you for publication the enclosed letter from Gen. Wm. H. Gaines to 


Gen. Henry Lee, containing a picturesque and valuable sketch of the battle of Eutaw. 


It is written currente calamo, but with great candour, modesty and force: and should be 


preserved among the stray leaves of our Revolutionary story. 


I am, very truly, yours, 


Virginia, 1st April, 1810. 
Dear Sir: 


If I have not replied to your favour of 
the 6th of February until now, you will 
be pleased to impute it to the length of 
time between its date and the hour that 
it found its way into my hand, and not 
to want of attraction or respect. 


My arrival at camp, with dispatches 
from the Marquis of F. to Gen: Green 
the evening before the battle of the Eu- 
taws, put it out of my power to answer 
you so minutely as I could wish or you 
desire. With pleasure, however, I give 
you all the information I can; although 
from your activity, command in the 
army, and superior ability to discern, I 
am very sure that you are much better 
acquainted with the transactions of that 
day than . possibly can be. 


Your first question, ‘‘ How many pieces 
of artiflery had we on that day, how 
stationed, and who commanded our ar- 
tillery?” Answer: Four; two six pound- 
ers, commanded by Capt. Brown, of 
Hampton’s regiment, and two three 
pounders, commanded by me. The two 
three pounders under my command were 
in front of the infantry—the six pound- 
ers were in the centre. About half an 
hour before the attack, I received orders 
from Gen. Green through his aid, Capt. 
Pierce, of our regiment, to push forward 
down the road and to attack the enemy 
wherever I should find him; and for my 
better security against an attempt upon 
me by a small party of horse, he threw 
under my command a Lieutenant and 
twenty-two men. I considered mine a 
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forlorn hope, and was happy to believe 
in the General’s confidence in me by this 
instance of the honour he had conferred. 
By a very quick march, I had in a very 
few minutes advanced nearly or quite a 
mile in front of the army, when I re- 
ceived information from you that a body 
of the enemy were in rapid march and 
close upon me, on the left. You advised 
me to prepare immediately for action. 
I replied that my orders were peremptory 
to march until I should see the enemy. 
While in hasty march and in conversa- 
tion with you the enemy appeared. In 
five seconds I engaged him with my little 
grass-hoppers and twenty-two fine fel- 
lows of the infantry, of whom I made 
mention above. ‘ Farewell,” said you, 
“Gaines; I will endeavour to send a 
regiment to your relief; but I never ex- 
pect to see you again.” I replied, “ Fare- 
well, Colonel; I will do my duty.” 


In a few minutes the action became 
general, and not a man could be spared 
from me. By permission of Heaven, 
with my two threes and the Lieutenant’s 
command, at least one hundred and fifty 
of the enemy were beaten, and by far 
the greater part killed on the spot. I 
did not fire a single round until the en- 
emy were within twenty-five paces. Can- 
ister shot I relied upon altogether, the 
distance being too near even for the use 
of grape. In the heat of the conflict, by 
repeated firing the straps which covered 
the trunnions of one of my pieces gave 
way, and recoiled several feet from the 
earriage- I had it instantly taken up 
and put in place to keep up a good coun- 
tenance,—but it was, you know, no 
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longer fit for service. In a few minutes 
after, the same misfortune attended the 
other piece, but just at the moment 
when the enemy gave way, and were 
pursued and cut to pieces by a small 
party of horse that had come up and 
formed within twenty\ steps, upon the 
enemy’s right. This was a gallant little 
corps of about twenty in number. 

Being now deprived of the use of my 
faithful little friends, the grass-hoppers, 
which I had ordered off in case of a de- 
feat, I rode a little in the rear of our 
horse to see the charge; and I do not 
believe that five of the enemy escaped 
of those who had not been killed or 
wounded in the contest with the artillery 
and twenty-two infantry. I reflected 
with pleasure and admiration on the gal- 
lantry of this little body of horse, who 
killed or took prisoners about forty-five 
of the fugitives. About one hundred 
and sixty lay before the mcuths of the 
artillery. 

About this time, I met with Gen. 
Green riding very briskly through the 
woods, when I informed him of the un- 
happy circumstance which had deprived 
me and my country of the use of the 
grass-hoppers, and how I had disposed of 
them,—hoping that what I had done 
might meet his approbation. He told 
me that it did, and complimented me on 
the spot. I submit to your fine feelings 
what must have been my own. 

Being now without command, (for the 
twenty-two had joined its corps,) I ob- 
tained the General’s permission to re- 
main on the field, to render all the ser- 
vices in my power by stopping soldiers 
who might desert, or be disposed to re- 
tire upon a slight wound. I had collect- 
ed about ten or twelve of these, when 
Col. Williams, the Adjutant General, 
came up to me, and ordered that I should, 
with this crippled set, take charge of 
about two hundred prisoners. I remon- 
strated by telling him that I had the 
General’s leave to continue on the 
ground, and that I thought the office he 
had assigned to me belonged more pro- 
perly to the horse and infantry. He was 
positive, telling me that at so critical a 
moment and upon such a weighty occa- 
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sion I should not think of etiquette, es- 
pecially as in my then situation I could 
not render to my country a more impor- 
tant service. I was struck with the 
force of the observations, and believing 
them as well as the order to have come 
from Gen. Green, I instantly obeyed and 
moved off the prisoners. On the next 
day I was relieved by a French Lieuten- 
ant Colonel. 


Permit me, sir, to say here, that to the 
information I received from you, I at- 
tribute in a great degree the success of 
that day, for Iam positive that without 
it, the enemy would have come upon me 
with their bayonets unperceived. 


After my pieces were rendered useless, 
and sent off and secured, Capt. Brown 
was ordered up with his six pounders, 
that had not been engaged, to attack the 
brick house. We shook hands as he 
passed ; and to my utter astonishment he 
returned in a few minutes without his 
pieces. The fact is, that a small party 
from the house, apprized of the object 
had concealed themselves in the weeds 
until the pieces were in among them, 
when they showed themselves, fired upon 
the Captain, wounded Captain D. Finn, 
Lieutenant Drew, and Lieutenant Cas- 
sin, mortally ; he died in the church in 
a few days—killed two of the sergeants, 
and two or three matropes. Thus the 
six pounders were taken without having 
fired a shot. I attach blame to none. 
We took a three pounder frém the 
enemy. 

Question: “ Lieut. Col. Campbell com- 
manded one of the Virginia regiments ; 
who commanded the other?” Answer: 
Lieut. Col. Compbell, I know, command- 
ed one of the Virginia regiments, and 
was killed. I do not know who com- 
manded the other; nor do I recollect 
whether or not General Sumner was 
wounded. 

I am not fond of egotisms, but as you 
have desired me to be particular, I have 
been obliged to mention myself more 
frequently in this short account than I 
could wish. You are perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the operations and feats of the 
horse. I have given you a most perfect 
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and faithful account of the artillery on 
which you or any other historian may 
rely. I suspect that you are writing a 
history of the Southern campaigns, if 
not of the war. If so, pray let me have 
a squint at the manuscript. 
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Tam, dear sir, with good wishes for 
your health and prosperity, yours, 


Wm. Henry Garnes. 


To Gen. Henry Ler. 





A DIRGE. 


Day is dying, dying, 
Tis the time for tears, 


Precious hours are blending 
With the vanished years; 
Precious hours are fading 
From our ken away, 
Weep! the night is coming, 
Weep for dying Day. 
See, the rain is falling 
Where the sunshine lay! 


Day is dying, dying, 


Night is coming on, 


Whisper, whisper softly 


Of the bright hours gone— 
Of the bright hours buried 

While we dreamed and played, 
Dancing in the sunshine, 

Resting in the shade, 
Gath’ring flowers that angels 


In our pathway laid. 


ill. 


Oh, for hours departed ! 
Mourning them is vain, 

Yet our tears are falling, 
Falling like the rain; 


Summer time is with us, 


Hopes illume our way, 
But our hearts grow weaker 
With each joy’s decay— 


Blame us not for weeping, 
We have lost To-day! 


MABEL 
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A RE-GATHERING OF “BLACK DIAMONDS” IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


BY EDWARD A. POLLARD, OF VIRGINIA. 


From New York city to Virginia—from 
the toils of Wall street to the mountain- 
haunts of the Old Dominion—from the 
dust and clutter of the city to the still 
and fragrant woods that deck the old 
mother-land of Virginia, such is ,the 
transition I have made to enjoy one brief 
month of sweet summer in my boyhood’s 
home. 

I must pay an occasional visit to Vir- 
ginia, the home of my youth and the 
land of my dead. Who can wholly re- 
press such desires to escape from the 
metropolis to the quiet, familiar home- 
country, as fresh and beautiful when we 
come back to it, with hearts grown old, 
wounded, stricken, as when we wandered 
over it with the unbroken, springing 
hearts of years ago! Yes, Nature never 
varies in its beauty and tenderness; it 
always offers comfort; it always contains 
a delight for the soul. The city, the me- 
tropolis—with its disappointments, its 
changes, its bustle, its constant chasing 
of feet, telling ever of the passing away 
of man--was ever a sad place for me. 
Thanks that I have left it, if only for a 
while! From the little office near the 
corner of Nassau and Wall streets, where 
the noise of the crowd comes wearily up 
to the fourth story---from its horrid black 
desk, and the partner constantly pacing 
to and fro in endless soliloquy, now ad- 
dressing the jury, now stating a point of 
extreme acumen, now applying the torture 
of a cross-examination to an imaginary 
witness, and pointing his finger at the 
phantom that always insists upon telling 
him falsehoods---from these surroundings 
and listenings I have escaped for a 
month’s holiday, escaped to the blessed 
country, and been carried back once more 
again to the Ole Virginny shore. 

The first stop I make on my journey 
into Virginia is at Charlottesville, a red, 
staring brick village, but boasting some 
handsome houses on. what is named 
“Quality street,” and overlooked by some 
beautiful and interesting country seats, 
on the magnificent wooded heights, in 


the distance. But the principal interest 
attaches to the University of Virginia, 
which is situated in the vicinity of the 
village. It was here that I enjoyed the 
first experience of college life; and it is 
here, after ten years, that I renew the 
memory of the green days of my exist- 
ence. Many changes meet my eye; much 
has passed away, and much more has 
been added in the way of doubtful im- 
provements. The Virginians, it seems, 
are obtaining some of the foolish con- 
ventional ideas of “improvement,” cur- 
rent in the North, and have carried them 
into their designs of college life. For- 
merly there was free ingress into the col- 
lege grounds. Now the faculty must 
have the fashionable fiction of a porter’s 
lodge, which is attended by an old apish 
negro, who, with the cunning laziness of 
his race, manages to open the gate with- 
out removing from his seat, by the instru- 
mentality of a ragged rope passing into 
the house. Formerly the students exer- 
cised in the free and open air. Now they 
must exercise in a covered amphitheatre, 
from which flutters a tattered flag, like 
that displayed bya vagrant circus. And 
so the manner goes--the old simplicity 
all destroyed, and the old college invested 
with all the conventionalities and doubt- 
ful conveniencies of the pretentious schools 
of the North, such as public hails, amphi- 
theatres, hospitals, porters’ lodges and 
what not. 

The old corps of professors, from whom 
my early mind obtained its daily pabu- 
lum, is nearly broken up. I miss these 
wise men much, who to my young eyes 
surpassed all that there remained of the 
world in knowledge. I little knew that 
the world outside, so disrated, was, after 
all, a very respectable world in erudition, 
and quite as knowing as our college demi- 
gods. But really, of the Faculty there 
were some distinguished members. They 
have inscribed their names among those 
of the scientists and distinguished men 
of the country; but they were known to 
us by familiar appellations. There were 
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Old Gess, Old Prof, Little Bob, Bill, 
etc., all of them known to fame under 
other less plebeian names, and all of 


whom are now missed from “the 
Chairs” of the University. Honour 
and happiness attend them in the 


noble flights in which they persevere. 
“Bill,” perhaps, has forgotten the old 
lecture room in his higher flights. But 
there are many who still preserve the 
recollection of him among bright college 
memories, to whom he was ever plain 
Bill, while to the rest of the world he 
was under the name of Professor 
Rogers, a lofty and venerated light of 
science. 

But there is one person whom of all 
others I miss from the walks of the Uni- 
versity, and who from the foundation of 
the school until one short year ago, had 
ever been a prominent figure in its daily 
exercises. Retained is his memory in 
thousands of hearts once beating in the 
tide of youth at college, now scattered 
as far as the white ships on the ocean 
can carry their living freight of souls. 
On the sunny savannahs, among the hills 
of the North, in the mines of California, 
and far, far away across the blue sea, live 
those who will remember the name of 
the old negro janitor and factotum, “ Big 
Lewis,” who so often summoned them to 
recitations by the bell, now himself sum- 
moned to the bar where the great lesson 
of life has to be recited by all of God’s 
creatures. 

Big Lewis was really one of the most 
interesting negroes I ever knew. The 
augmentative in his name was intended 
to distinguish him from ‘ Anatomical 
Lewis,” a scraggy negro, who assisted in 
the dissecting room, and who, from this 
circumstance was put down by all the 
negroes in the country as an intimate of 
the devil. Big Lewis was wholly free 
from any diabolical circumstance attach- 
ing to himself. He was a mild negro, of 
a greasy and overfed appearance; but 
most remarkable for the stores of learn- 
ing he had amassed in his long famili- 
arity with college life. From his long 
service in “Little Bob’s” laboratory he 
had acquired a smart, practical know- 
ledge of chemistry. He was also some- 
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thing of a classical scholar. His know- 
ledge in this respect he had frequent oc- 
casion to illustrate in exhibiting to vis- 
itors the copy of Raphael’s “ School of 
Athens,” which adorned the college hall. 
Big Lewis was able to designate by name 
each individual figure in the groups on 
the canvas; but being studiously trained 
in habits of respect to his betters, he was 
accustomed to name each philosopher 
with the careful prefix of “ Mister,” as 
“Mr, Socrates,” “Mr. Plato,” &c. 

From the students, who were gathered 
at the University from all parts of the 
Union, Big Lewis exerted himself to col- 
lect all the information he could of the 
country outside of Virginia. He was 
particularly pleased in pumping the Yan- 
kee students of all they could tell him of 
the free country. The condition of his 
black brethren in the North was an ob- 
ject of great solicitude to him; and when 
told that the negroes there seldom grew 
as fat as himself, Big Lewis, who was so 
proud of his own obesity, and made it 
the standard of happiness in others, pitied 
them, I believe, from the bottom of his 
heart. He was grieved to know that they 
were, as he expressed it, “‘so monstrous 
puny,” and very naturally connected in 
his mind their leanness with their con- 
dition of freedom. The old fellow would 
remark, with singular sagacity, that as 
for himself, although he should lose his 
fat, he would still be better off than his 
free brethren, for “‘mass’r arter he got 
de flesh was bound to take care of de 
bones.” 

On Sundays Big Lewis was in his pro- 


‘per element as preacher to the black 


folks. Ie was very fluent, but had the 
singular faculty of the negro, of deliver- 
ing occasional phrases of the greatest 
sententiousness in his otherwise fluent 
and voluble discourse. I well recollect 
his favourite illustration of the value of 
salvation, put in the sententious form of 
a rhyme: 


“Lose your brudder, 
And get anoder: 
But lose your soul, 
And you lose de hole.” 


Truly do I trust, that the poor old negro 
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did not experience that loss, which is in- 
deed and immeasurably, the greatest of 
all. Breathing silently the prayer which 
I pay at every grave, telling me of one 
soul less, and reminding me of the graves 
of my own beloved, I turn from the col- 
lege to prosecute my journey to the 
homes of the old unchanged, dear moun- 
tains of Virginia. ‘ 
On through the broad forests, skirting 
fields of green waving corn, and over 
roads, the ruggedness of which beggars 
description, I at last reach the grand 
slopes of the Blue Ridge. The country 
is looking beautiful in the rich, deep 
green of summer. The harvest time is 
past, and the wheat has been gathered in 
stacks, which dot the broad acres with a 
picturesque effect. To me, born and bred 
in this part of the country, the harvest 
was ever a great epoch of the year, and 
I would have given much to have been 
able to visit the old farms, when the gol- 
den grain was being cradled by the ex- 
cited and joyous negroes, singing their 
rude songs, and pressing each other in 
the rows of the cradles, while their 
master excites the contest by his presence 
and voice. It is indeed a noble sight. 
To listen, too, to the peculiar harvest 
songs of the negroes is, of itself, an inter- 
esting employment. The leader in the 
rows generally sings some rude, half- 


- witted lines of encouragement, to which 


the other cradlers respond with a chorus. 
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Among the favorite harvest choruses 
which I retain in my recollection, is the 
following—the doubtful meaning of which 
I am, however, unable to decide: 


“ Ah, wheel her boys! Ah, wheel her! 
And I wheel my wheel in de middle of 
de field.” 


Pursuing my journey, I make the usual 
round of visits to uncles and cousins, and 
even remoter relatives. Again I am 
charmed by visits to hospitable kin; and 
again, I am especially charmed by the 
Virginia fashion of kissing cousins to the 
third degree. The pretty cousin “ with 
the Roman name” is again greeted with 
a kiss, and found not only on her lips, 
but in her heart as sweet as ever. God 
bless her! An only daughter, an im- 
mense heiress, she is yet not spoiled, and 
from her first entry into the world of 
fashion and frivolity, she retires to her 
Virginia home still so gentle, so innocent, 
eo fragrant of goodness, exchanging life 
in the world of vanity for life in her own 
pure nature—leaving that world like a 
dew drop falling from the painted leaf of 
a flower, still pure, unstained and beauti- 
ful. God bless her, I say again, and 
God bless the many of my remaining kin, 
who, by kindness, love and the tender 
memories of old times, have made my 
Virginia visit a bright passage to look 
back upon in the weary days of my life. 


Sin 








EPISODES OF JUNE’S DAYS, 1848. 


BY F. PARDIGON, 


Queeque ipse miserrima vidi. 


The following spirited account of some of the transactions of the French Revolution 
of 1848, has been translated for the Messenger by the author himself, from his original 
work, entitled “ Episodes des Journées de Juin,” and published at Brussels in 1852. 


CHILAPTER I. 


THE INSURRECTION BEGINS, 


This narrative is not a tale contrived. 


by the imagination, nor an historical 
essay whose materials, more or less care- 
fully collected, do no not preclude errors, 
it i§ the simple account of a few stormy 
days, a kind of autobiography for one 
week. The interest, nevertheless, is not 
merely personal, as the same dangers 
were shared by thousands, 

* There are two kinds of histories that 
could be written of the revolution of 
June. One is, that of the street fight, 
where the subject is heroic enough and 
death was dealt out handsomely ; the other 
is that of after the fight, whose hideous fea- 
tures were mostly hidden in subterrane- 
ous recesses, or behind fortresses, walls ; 
those walls, says the poet, 


“ That stifle sobs and absorb agony.” 


Of this last one, we have attempted a 
sketch, as far as our experience extends ; 
but it will never be thoroughly written, 
as the knowledge thereof is mostly the 
secret of the dead. 

The causes of the revolution will be 
dispensed with, as to try to elucidate 
them, would be nothing but taxing the in- 
genuity of the American reader with a per- 
fect logogriph. It is only necessary to 
state, that it was the conviction of the 
writer, that the insurgents were the 
wronged party, and should have been 
supported. As tothe right involved in 
“the quarrel, we leave to impartial history, 
if it ever cares for it, to decide the ques- 
tion, 

During the evening of the 22d of June, 
I was apprised that a large meeting, with 
torches, was convened on the Place du 
Pantheon. That kind of conference in the 
open air and at night, presented some- 
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thing strange, and denoted urgency—we 
made haste to join. Many orators were 
speaking at a time, without creating con- 
fusion, however, as there was a public for 
each of them. Even the voice of Stentor 
would have failed in making itself heard 
by that much attentive crowd, whose fur- 
thermost ranks, dark and immovable, 
were fading away in the obscurity of the 
place. 

At certain moments, some deep mur- 
muring and oscillating motions in those 
groups, where one could not even distin- 
guish the faces of men, proved that they 
were all moved by acommon thought and 
in the reach of the voice of some speaker. 
That thought must have been unusually 
grave, as there was a total absence of 
those cries, bravoes and applauses ordi- 
narily heard in popular meetings. They 
resolved on meeting again on the morrow 
at day-break. Similar assemblies had 
taken place in various parts of Paris, and 
it may be seen, that although the insur- 
rection was not under a chief leader, nor 
even a staff, there was a preliminary un- 
derstanding which accounted for the ex- 
tent of the rising; but concert of action 
proper there was not. 


The news of that decree of the Forum, 
spread itself among the clubs. The po- 
litical club of the Deux-Mars, whose re- 
publican character was of the darkest 
dye, and which had something of a mili- 
tary organization, resolved to join in, 
though in my address, as the presiding 
officer, I had left it to them to decide, nei- 
ther urging nor deprecating a fight, but 
tracing a vivid picture of the many evils 
of a civil war in itself, independently of 
its causes and its issue, in order that 
everybody should be well aware of what 
he was about to undertake. A mournful 
silence ensued, but the resolution was 
passed the same night. 
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The 23d, very early in the morning, 
many people were gathered together on 
the Place du Pantheon. They had no 
arms, and were not so numerous as one 
might have anticipated. Some only ap- 
peared and retired after a while, very 
likely visiting in that way the revolution- 
ary centres. 

In the meanwhile the 11th legion of 
the National guards, tried to form its bat- 
taliops to oppose the movement. At half 
past six in the morning, the roll-call was 
ordered in the companies; at 8 o’clock, 
it was the general roll-call; but nobody 
yet was very anxious to commit himself, 
and the place d’armes remained unoccu- 
pied. ‘They probably waited to know 
what the infantry of the line and the 
gardes mobiles would do. Even at one 
o’clock, P. M., when they beat the gene- 
ral, no more than 1,000 men could be 
mustered. 

A few hours of expectation having 
brought no new accident, I resolved to 
cross over the Seine and I had reached 
the Pont-Neuf, when I learned that the 
fight had actually begun with the 2nd 
Legion at the Port Saint-Denis, on the 
Boulevards. I immediately retraced my 
steps lest I should be cut off. The blast 
of war overran Paris in an instant. The 
shops were now shutting up in great 
haste, and it was everywhere a regular 
clash of shutters; the streets exhibited 
an unwonted animation, with people 
walking rapidly about, some running to 
arms, some hurrying to and fro for curi- 
osity’s sake, others repairing to their 
dwellings, there to put themselves in a 
place of safety. 

It was now my duty to join those in 
arms, and I did so, having previously ta- 
ken to my lodgings a few men to carry 
some stands of arms, opima spolia of the 
revolution of February, which I had se- 
cured at all events and also some ammu- 
nition. I divided it all, and we formed a 
patrol. 

The neighbourhood of the Pantheon 
was fully in insurrection; the streets 
were stripped of their pavements, and 
paving-stones heaped up with incredible 
rapidity. The 12th legion had declared 
for the movement, against the 11th, which 
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was opposed to it. Some gardes-mobiles 
and gardes-republicains, were also among 
the insurgents, whose forces presented a 
sprinkling of everything. It is a fact, 
that the utmost incertitude prevailed in 
the beginning with many people as to 
the choice between the insurgents and the 
other side. Even the government doubt- 
ed whether it could rely upon those forces 
which soon proved most furious against 
the barricades,—we mean the gardes mo- 
biles,—themselves sprung up from the 
barricades of February. The change 


“was as sudden as it was complete. Nor 


was this hesitation confined to the mo- 
biles: in despair, many soldiers of the 
line beat their guns to pieces against*the 
heaps of stones. 

Another fact as remarkable as it is 
characteristic, took place between the 
Place Maubert and the Rue Saint- Victor, 
near another tranverse street, called, I be- 
lieve, the Rue des Bernardins, The assail-, 
ants found themselves face to face with a 
barricade and in a great perplexity ; the 
defenders of it were silent at their post. 
Negotiations were opened, but could not 
lead to an understanding. 

Then begins firing without the usual 
fury. An officer steps out from the ranks, 
his kepi at the end of his sword lifted 
upwards and his head shrouded in his 
cloak ; he walks so blind-folded straight 
ahead, and climbs up the barricade with- 
out being shot at from either side. He 
passed in that manner to the insurgents, 
not to fight but to protest, as he stood 
during the fight, bareheaded with folded 
arms, having first disarmed himself and 
torn off his epaulettes. 

A very sharp fusillade broke out all at 
once in the lower part of the street close 
to the river. It was the attack on the 
barricade of the Petit-Pont, and here we 
have another instance of the fatal misun- 
derstanding that aroused friends for a 
reciprocal destruction. It was the brave 
Colonel Guinard who commanded the at- 
tack, at the head of the artillery-men of 
the National guard, but even a part of 
those artillery-men were behind the bar- 
ricade, so that they could call one another 
by their own names. Here again one of 
those instances of hesitation that are sure 
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to befall us when there is a misgiv- 
ing that something is amiss. Some de- 
scended from the barricade and began to 
parley with the body of artillerymen, 
who were also anxious to clear up their 
doubts. All useless! The colonel, who 
was under the impression that the insur- 
gents were Bonapartists, ordered his men 
to storm the barricade at the cry of Vive 
la Republique, and the barricade, in a 
first discharge of musketry, mowed down 
thirty of them. The fight was kept up 
with the most destructive effect, however. 
This Colonel Guinard is the same by 
whose side I was proud to stand just 
twelve months after, on the 13th of June, 
1849, at the Arts-et-Metiers, this time 
undoubtedly for the defence of the writ- 
ten Constitution, but with the sole result 
of being condemned, together with 70 
others, to perpetual confinement by the 
high court of Versailles; and perhaps it 
might not be out of place with respect to 
the old Colonel to quote the celebrated 
verse of the Pharsalia: 


* 


“Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Ca- 
toni.” 


A sudden storm, accompanied with vio- 
lent claps of thunder and a deluge of 
rain, burst on Paris at this moment, and 
under these tircumstances, mingling at 
first with the noise of our little thunders 
and finally silencing them. It is a pop- 
ular prejudice that a revolution on earth 
calls for a tempest in the sky, and this 
storm came to its support. The sky 
cleared up as suddenly as it had been 
overcast. 

That heavy rain proved in some respect 
detrimental to the beginning of the in- 
surrection, and offered a plea for retreat 
to many who would not perhaps have 
thought of it but for the opportunity ; it 
rendered also the defence more difficult, 
most of the insurgents being armed with 
guns of the ancient description, taken 
from the arsenal of Vincennes. On the 
other hand, the flood was such that some 
portions had to be abandoned momenta- 
rily because of the accumulating waters. 

The enemy madea movement forward 
in the upper part of the street, through 
three different streets: the Rue des Gres, 
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the Rue des Cordiers and the Rue Neu- 
ve des Puirees: all these barricades were 
merely out-posts, well-fitted to prevent a 
surprise or to delay the progress of an 
attack in those intricate quarters, but 
not fora main stand. They were made 
use of to exhaust the ammunition of the 
mobiles who were shooting all round as 
they approached. Having thus receded 
from one street to another we fell back 
upon a barricade erected on a narrow 
place of the Rue St. Jacques against 
an old building, a dependency of the 
college of Louis-le-Grand; the barri- 
cade was pretty strong, and I had secured 
its communication with the main barri- 
cade and strong hold on the other side of 
the building. This I had done by fixing 
the barricade across the street, just above 
the front gate, and keeping by me the 
keys of the back gate, and other interme- 
diate passages. 

The Mobiles debouched from the square 
at right angles with the street, and faced 
us by a left-wheel movement. They were 
saluted with a discharge, and the cry: 
Vive la Republique! And our astonish- 
ment was not small to see them stop, ut- 
ter the same cry, and turn upward the 
butt end of their rifles. 

“ Let us come to a parley,” cried my 
companions to me. I mention it in de- 
tail, as it is averred that this curious pro- 
cess of fighting has been resorted to many 
times, and, at first, not without success. 

I came down and ran to the company 
of Mobiles. On the other hand a Mobile 
came out from the ranks, we met and fell 
into each other’s arms. A remarkable 
thing! That man had tears in his eyes, 
true tears, and he was sober. Nor was 
he to be taken fora sniveller. He was a 
sort of dumpy fellow, with a firm look, 
his features well marked, rather pitted 
with small-pox, and the hair and beard 
red. He repeated: “ we are brothers !” 
It will be recollected that such was the 
by-word of the day. 

I have retained the conviction, that 
until the Mobiles were completely drunk 
with wine and fighting, it was for them a 
heart-burning to march against the bar- 
ricades. 

I accosted the Captain, who had en- 
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trenched himself behind the company, 
and was snugly wrapped up in his cloak 
of oil-cloth. His countenance, cold and 
distrustful, was quite a contrast with the 
élan of the private. 

“We are then together ! 
fight against the people.” 

He began an idle talk : 

“Yes, we all defend the Republic, but 
why those barricades? Just pull them 
down; we will come to an understand- 
ing afterwards; but as long as there will 
be barricades. ..... 6 

I felt foolish myself, and so I think 
would have anybody in the same pre- 
dicament; and, worst of all, others from 
the barricade witnessing my welcome in 
the company, had left me to mingle in the 
ranks. This circumstance attracted the 
attention of the Captain, who evidently 
feared that his men should escape his 
control. He ordered them to arrest the 
insurgents. I stole away from the rear, 
and ran headlong on the foot-path to- 
wards the barricade; but in my round- 
about way I had a glance on the square 
off the corner, and there I discovered the 
remainder of the battalion in good or- 
der, which explained the countenance of 
the Captain, and accounted for the 
snare. 

We were now only five in number, and 
we sustained many rounds, a thing that 
surprised our opponents, who knew noth- 
ing of our means of escape, which could 
be used at a moment’s warning. They 
had begun invading the barricade, be- 
hind which we were still fighting; and 
when they had reached the top, nobody 
was to be found! We had all disap- 
peared through the gate on our left—put 
ajar for the purpose, and then immedi- 
ately fastened behind us. This was our 
best piece of fun during the day, to make 
amends for other sorrowful things. 

The back gate opened on the Rue 
Chartiére, a narrow and very steep street 
verging to a kind of Seven Dials, all oc- 
cupied by a circular barricade, facing in 
every direction, commanding every one 
of the streets, and certainly impregna- 
ble but.for the help of cannon, 

We were there attacked by a wider 
street, perpendicular to Chartiére. The 
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fight lasted till dark, when the Mobiles 
retreated, We were left to ourselves, 
and there reigned in the neighbourhood 
silence and loneliness. We numbered 
there a great force, which prepared to 
encamp for the night, or to rest in the 
adjoining houses. 

At ten I undertook a reconnoissance, 
and to disguise myself I put on a work- 
man’s blouse, and exchanged my kepi 
for a fancy cap. I turned round the cor- 
ner of the Institution of Sainte Barbe, 
and struck on the Pantheon. 

All was like a desert. A formidable 
barricade which wanted nothing but de- 
fenders, leaned smartly upon the north 
flank of the Pantheon, and the public 
library of Sainte Genevieve. All round 
numberless little barricades were destroy- 
ed and their fragments scattered about. 
In some streets the people stood at the 
doors of their houses, talking over the 
events of the day. It was said that the 
insurgents had kept their ground, and 
were fortifying themselves everywhere. 
All the Faubourgs had begun to stir; 
then followed surmises. I also met with 
several litters, carried by soldiers of the 
line, taking the wounded to the Military 
Hospital of the Val-de-Grace. 

On my turning back to reach again the 
Rue Chartiére by the Place Cambrai, I 
had proceeded as far as the Rue des Grés 
when a man on duty, close to a baker’s 
shop turned into a military post, hailed 
me: 

“* Who goes there ?” 

“T am going only a short distance to 
Saint Benoit cloister.” 

He made no objection, and seemed 
about to go off, when he suddenly looked 
back, as one who alters his mind, and 
after a visible but extremely short hesi- 
tation— 

“T arrest you!” he exclaimed, near- 
ing me. 

“You say you arrest me?” 

“ Yes; I will take you to the post.” 

“ But still. . . . you must have a rea- 
son.” 

‘Oh! I know you—it is sufficient. 
Let us go to the post.” 

The Garde-Republican—for he was one 
of them—since he had arrested me, had 
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taken hold of my arm abdéve the elbow 
with a grip highly creditable to his wrist. 

“Leave off,” said I rather bluntly, 
“T can as well go with you without it.” 

He hesitated again, but resolved on 
giving up his grasp. 

In that more friendly gait we arrived 
at the barracks, where they immediately 
began to search me. They were foiled 
in their expectation. I had nothing com- 
promising me at all, neither writing, nor 
arms, nor ammunition—even my hands, 
clean washed, were without trace of gun- 
powder. True, my clothes under the 
blouse that I had put on, were still wet 
with rain, but what did that matter? 
They in their turn looked aghast. But 
my man was very proud of his capture, 
and laid some stress upon it. As for me, 
I considered that the circumstances in 
which I had been arrested were far from 
being unfavourable to me, and I insisted 
on having a verbal-process drawn up and 
signed, to make use of it at-all events, 
and prevent farther difficulty. They re- 
fused to listen to my demands and it 
was perhaps better so. A door in the 
small room in which I was examined 
was opened for me to enter into another 
small room, and then it was locked 
again. 

I found myself in the dark. I was 
coffered, (coffré,) that is the true word 
for it. I think: there are some pieces of 
furniture in use even larger than this jail. 
Small as it was it contained a guard- 
room bed, with the luxury of three scan- 
ty, thin, and dirty straw mattrasses. 
These furnished the ordinary though un- 
comfortable sleeping accommodations of 
three men. There were already four in 
the room; I came in as the fifth one, 
—and before long seven individuals had 
to put up with them. 


CHAPTER IL. 


GRES STREET BARRACK. 


I went on groping, but could not find 
a place to stretch my Jimbs, and I was 
afraid I must give up all hope of rest 
during that night, when I exultingly laid 
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my hand on an empty place on the 
boards between the mattrasses and the 
wall. I felt no relish for the mattrasses 
—the boards could not be anything but 
cleaner. I wedged myself in sideways, 
facing a very demure and good-tempered 
bed-fellow—the wall itself. 

All the prisoners were not in bad 
spirits ; for the most part they were stri- 
dent and profuse of speech. The sight 
of all this was so little serious, that one 
would have said that it was nothing more 
than might have been seen on any other 
night in the lock-up. 

After half an hour there was a great 
row in the next room. Some men, with 
much pulling and vociferation, dragged 
along a prisoner. He had his gun—or 
more exactly, he had had it, since he had 
just been disarmed. A little wine seem- 
ed not a stranger to his excitement. He 
asked for his weapon again and again 
obstinately, In the meanwhile he was 
searched, as 1 had been; marks of gun- 
powder were looked for on his hands and 
legs; and they undressed him to see if 
frequent firing had not bruised his 
shoulder in front. 

The prisoner, roughly used and hauled 
about, had his coat torn to pieces; his 
indignation was aroused, but his gun, 
which he called his fusin, (slang for 
JSusil,) was the great object of his solici- 
tude. When they asked him his name 
and dwelling, he did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but said with something of pride: 

“Tam a Parisian! I am a French- 
man |” 

A little while afterwards there was a 
grating of the key in the heavy lock, and 
the new guest was ushered in. 

He was a mechanic, of fine features, 
and not more than twenty-four years of 
age. His language and gestures were 
those of a man of heart, whose bravery 
has been tried. He betrayed a pugna- 
cious and yet a loyal disposition. He 
called for his fusin without ceasing, 
and for an opportunity of using it 
against no matter whom, [lis humour 
was gay, his conversation easy and win- 
ning ; his wit quick, his heart stout; a 
genuine Parisian, as he had proclaimed 
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himself. Nevertheless it is painful to 
think that this man, of a heroic tempera- 
ment, incapable, I am sure, of any mean- 
ness in defeat, or any infamy, atrocity 
in victory, was set down, as all the insur- 
gents indeed were, for a plunderer, a 
brigand or an assassin. 

While I was indulging in these re- 
flections and my companions laughing 
and screaming in the midst of some 
jokes of the faubourgs, the night was 
passing away. A seventh companion 
was now admitted into the room—a 
good looking street boy, some nine or 
ten years old. To rescue him from cer- 
tain death, the door of our prison was 
opened to him; so it happened that the 
same den, at the same time, was for one 
of its tenants a place of refuge, a safe 
asylum ; but for the others only a first 
station on a journey perilous, and to too 
many fatal. Their short-lived hilarity 
subsiding with the fumes of wine, and 
otherwise subdued by involuntary slum- 
ber, left them at last in a cooler compo- 
sure. They had, however, so little sus- 
picion of the true state of things, that 
they imagined they were to be turned 
out at daylight, after twelve hours of 
duress like nocturnal disiurbers. Theman 
with the fusin judged more justly, though 
he did not anticipate the whole truth. 

** Parbleu!” said he, ‘‘ we are not out 
quite yet. Political prisoners, devil! I 
am sure they are going to take us to the 
Luxembourg. Ah! that I had my fv- 
sin !” 

Such was his ordinary conclusion. In 
order to obtain more precise notions con- 
cerning the fate that was intended for us, 
he resolved upon addressing himself to 
the sergeant-turnkey. He went to the 
lock, and there knocking two or three 
times : 

“ Sergeant! sergeant!” 

“What do you want ?” 

“ Are you not to let us out soon ?” 

And as the sergeant gave no answer: 

. “Eh! don’t you hear?” 

“Tt is not my business. Keep quiet ; 
you have nothing to gain by your noise.” 

That was all that could be obtained 
from the sergeant. Fatigue, and very 
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likely also the fact of everybody reflect- 
ing a little upon himself, caused silence 
at last. The barrack and the street 
were both still. There was no sign of 
life except the slow step of the sentinels, 
and at intervals the clatter of muskets 
on the ground, the voice of the officers, 
and more frequently those cries, sinister 
and monotonous as a funeral melopeeia, 
those words flying through the darkness, 
and echoing from one corner to another 
in the streets, on the squares, along the 
quays, 

“* Sentinelles! prenez garde a@ vous !’’ 
(Sentries ! be on the lookout !) 

All at once the forlorn sentries fell 
back at full speed on the barrack, and a 
significant, sharp, short cry, “To arms !” 
startled us from our weariness. We lent 
an attentive ear. 

The gardes-republicains rushed to arms, 
ranged themselves in order of battle 
before the barrack, and with a step 
rather slackened but resolute, marched 
to the Pantheon. 

The fight was recommencing. It was 
the dawn of day; a pale glimmer 
streamed in to our paltry lodging through 
its only window. A fire by platoons 
thundered in the direction of the Rue 
Soufflot ; the artillery sent repeated vol- 
leys. At the bottom of the Rue St. 
Jacques, the same deep voice began to 
roar, The Rue des Mathurins had also 
its formidable echoes. Firing was going 
on in all the streets around. 

During this sombre harmony, a remote 
constant noise from the Place Maubert, 
the Rue Mouffetard, and the gates of the 
suburbs, was like a muffled accompani- 
ment to this unparalleled orchestra, a 
sublime horror. 

The volley which had poured on the 
Pantheon a hail of balls was left with- 
out an answer. Another volley, and re- 
newed silence: a third, with a frightful 
concert; the muskets of the battalions 
and the guns of the artillerymen belched 
on the barricades an avalanche of lead 
and iron. 

After this long and terrible provoca- 
tion, a single discharge, which gave full 
evidence of the temper of the combat- 
ants, replied unexpectedly. Three times 
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interrogated, the barricade had at last 
delivered its answer, and the deadly mes- 
sage, flying with leaden wings, must 
have shakened and thinned the ranks of 
the assailants, as a gust in autumn 
swings the tops of trees in a wood, and 
strews the ground with fallen leaves. 

We were, so to speak, on the theatre 
of the battle. We could, by hearing, 
follow all its sudden turns. I, for one, 
possessed as I was of a full acquaintance 
of the localities, might have almost 
said such a report came from such a 
place. 

The attack then was a furious one, 
It was easy to understand that there was 
on that side plenty of cartridges and am- 
munitions of all kinds. The defence 
was one of the most energetic but de. 
liberate, crafty, sparing of lead and pow- 
der. ‘They seemed to apprehend, indeed 
they apprehended, that the ammunitions 
would be exhausted before the end of the 
day. 

As for us, our thoughts were no longer 
in the barrack prison; they had taken 
their flight, hovering over the battle- 
field, choosing any particular spot where 
the struggle raged most desperately. 
Our hope was increasing. We expected 
at every moment to see the barrack in- 
vaded by the insurgents, and under this 
powerful interference liberty throw our 
doors open. 

The fight once entered into as we had 
begun it the day before, the more obsti- 
nately victory was disputed, the more 
our situation was made a dangerous one. 
We bad no power to turn the scale in 
which our lives were poised, and still our 
fate depended on a motion of the bal- 
ance. There was between us immured, 
disarmed, kept from the fight, and those 
behind the barricades of the streets, the 
most perfect community of fortune; we 
were counted among the combatants ; 
conquerors with them, or with them con- 
quered ; their life and death was ours. 

The man with the fusin, is it necessary 
to state, was in utter despair, that such a 
hot affair should be disputed and decided 
without him. He was a prey to impa- 
tience and grief. If I judged well of 
what was going on within him, he had 
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no less merit in remaining passive on his 
board, than Montezuma on his bed of 
burning coals. 

The insurgents entrenched under the 
porticoes and within the wings of the 
Pantheon, defended themselves and ma- 
noeuvred in a masterly manner. ‘Two 
barricades as strong as bastions flanked 
the monument. One of them commanded 
the Rue d’UlIm, (for the attack was simul- 
taneous,) and caused real havoc among 
the besiegers. The artillery of the troops 
fired from the Rue Soufflot in a right 
line upon the pediment, and somewhat 
obliquely on both wings. Cannon balls 
crossed the nave in the direction of the 
great transept, one of them carrying off 
the head of the statue of Immortality 
which stands on the stair-case of the 
choir, 

The excavation of the Rue Soufflot, 
which was at that time in course of con- 
struction, proved most prejudicial to the 
insurgents and favored military strategy, 
as it admitted of the erection of batteries 
at a distance not within musket shot. 
This disposition of things, however, 
might have been turned against the 
troops themselves, in a manner far more 
formidable to them than it was to the 
insurgents, by means of one of those 
simple combinations which unfortunate- 
ly often suggest themselves but too late. 

Let us suppose they had thrown up a 
colossal barricade by pulling down bold- 
ly the two new houses not yet inhabited, 
which stood on the corner of the Rue 
Soufflot and the Rue St. Jacques, and 
then, to prevent being surprised from 
behind, duplicated this barricade with 
another one half-way up the street, which 
is very short, and abounded with build- 
ing materials, 

In that manner a great part of the 
Place du Pantheon the Rue St. Jacques, 
right and left, the Rue d’ Enfer and the 
Rue St. Hyacinthe, and even the Place 
Saint Michel would have been commanded 
by the insurgents, to whom the Pantheon 
remained the principal fort. That fort, a 
corps d’ armée could not have attacked in 
front without placing itself between two 
fires, and under the additional disadvan- 
tage of not being able to use artillery. 
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The counter-barricade alone could have 
been attacked directly from the Rue d’ 
Enfer, but then on a small field and at 
short range by a battalion or two, un- 
able again to make use of artillery ex- 
cept at the risk of having their artillery- 
men singled out and the pieces silenced, 
as happened on the Place de la Bastille 
the day after. In short, it appears that 
the Pantheon was better defended on the 
sides where the fortifications were merely 
natural than in front where a vast ex- 
tent of ground allowed manceuvring to 
thousands of soldiers. 

Be this as it may, the firing by platoons 
of the insurgents rivalled in precision 
that of the troops, and caused the officers 
of the National Guard to stare in wide- 
mouthed astonishment. We might have 
confounded their very close fire with that 
of Line or the Mobiles had not the Pan- 
theon, by absorbing first within its spa- 
cious flanks and then re-echoing the de- 
tonations of the barricades accompanied 
them, like a vibrating gigantic bell, with 
its sonorous, hollow voice. This was a 
signal we could not possibly mistake. 

Nothing contributes more to an accu- 
rate estimate of the strength of the in- 
surrectionary party when their meve- 
ments had become serious, than a knowl- 
edge of the amount of force required to 
suppress them. The statement of Gene- 
ral Lamoriciére to the National Assem- 
bly was, that two millions of cartridges 
were made use of. There were at that 
time in Paris, besides 180,000 National 
Guards of whom not more than one-third 
were favorable to the rising, 


16,000 Gardes Mobiles ; 
2,500 Gardes Republicains ; 
2,000 Gardiens de Paris ; 
23,000 troops, regulars. 


To consider only the taking of the 
Pantheon, the fight was sustained by 
divers battalions of the llth and 12th 
Legions, and a strong body of Gardes- 
Mobiles commanded by General Dames- 
me, who was mortally wounded and re- 
placed by General Brea: The regular 
troops numbered 


450 men of the 75th of the line; 
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75 men of the 7th light infantry ; 

800 men of the 14th light infantry ; 
600 men of the marines: 

120 men of the 6th cuirassiers cavalry ; 
44 of the corps of engineers ; 

4 pieces of artillery. 


As the insurrection lasted five days, 
and many points were more difficult to 
earry than the Pantheon, the slaughter 
was immense: eleven thousand men were 
killed on‘either side, and the number of 
wounded is not known. 

This being said by way of parenthesis, 
we return to our barrack of the Rue des 
Grés. The movement was gaining ground, 
the approaches of the street were threat- 
ened. “Ihe corps stationed on the Place 
Sorbonne were ordered to move on; 
The Rue de Clung was occupied. At fifty 
yards from our prison musketry was in 
full play, and a little lower down, the 
Place Saint Michel was the theatre of 
another fight. It was one of those revo- 
lutionary waves that we expected to see 
break on our walls and take us away in 
its ebb. 

The sergeant, our jailor guardian, who 
had already shown himself an excellent 
fellow in his way, if this tribute can be 
rendered to one who was to us merely in- 
different and without animosity, whilst 
others were either insulting or aggres- 
sive, had now become of the gentlest 
amenity, for which more praise might 
be given to him, if the issue of the fight 
still undecided, had not furnished an ex- 
tenuating circumstance. We still treated 
un equal terms at that time, and he was 
willing to show for us the regard which 
he would expect from us in his turn if a 
sudden change of fortune had laid him 
down on our pallet and wrested from 
him the keys of the prison. At inter- 
vals the fire slackened, and according 
to what we might surmise from the last 
discharge as to which party was getting 
the best of it, our hopes vanished, or 
rose to the highest pitch of extravagance. 

Then suddenly the fire which had 
dragged along, dull, feeble, dying away, 
would revive, become rapid, deafening 
and tumultuous; all, all again was put 
in doubt. 
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As things remained in the same situ- 
ation, and the barricade had not in the 
least lowered its tone of defiance, some 
wished to summon instantly the guards, 
if not to surrender, at least to give us 
a free passage. This was indeed to be 
rather too sanguine. Such a rash pro- 
ceeding would not only deprive us of 
all chances for escape, but uselessly burn 
our fleet behind us. I was never in favor 
of increasing danger wantonly, 

I made my advice good. 

“What do you want to do now ?” said 
I to my comrades. “If there was but 
one man in the barrack, yet that one 
would be master of us all. A single 
bottle of straw is all what he would 
need to smoke us to death like foxes,” 

The argument had its effect, they re- 
mained quiet. But as impatience ruled 
the hour, they wished at least to proceed 
by diplomacy. The man with the fusin 
called upon the sergeant in the gentlest 
voice possible. As the sergeant knew 
him to be rather talkative, he turned a 
deaf ear. Annoyed into a reply at last, 
he answered in a tone which bespoke 
but little humour for conversation— 


“What do you want? let us see.” 
And as a pretext was to be invented, 
“water!” answered the man with the 
Susin. 

At the same time he seized the large 
jug, but this was full. He was not long 
embarrassed, however, for he emptied 
the jug on the floor and .Landed it to 
the sergeant, who brought it back filled 
to the brim, Useless efforts were made 
to engage him in conversation—the door 
was fastened again. We had gained 
nothing in this attempt at diplomacy but 
a gallon of water in the jug and as 
much on the floor. We were compelled 
to wait yet longer. 

It was now broad day. Our prison, 
which consisted of four naked and dirty 
walls, covered by a dark ceiling of pro- 
jecting rafters, looked still more gloomy 
and detestable. The window opened on 
the Rue des Grés. It had a fixed frame- 
work with a strong iron grating, and was 
fitted on the exterior with a sort of 
wooden screen which effectually pre- 
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vented us from seeing anything in the 
street, as the boards of the window sill 
came closely upon it, leaving but a small 
aperture through which we could see a 
portion of the sky as from the bottom of 
awell. The iron bars were much less 
provoking than that other frail obstacle, 
on account of which we were left to the 
monotonous distraction of gazing out 
upon the blue sky. 

One of our number after awhile had 
obtained permission to leave the room, 
and did not return. Persuaded that he 
had found means of escape, all of us 
were anxious to make a trial of this last 
chance of safety, but it was idle, for 
several were allowed to go out only to 
come back immediately. 

My turn arrived. A few steps led me 
to a rather roomy inner court, enclosed 
by blank walls, not very high, and nearly 
adjoining, on the side of the Rue Soufflot, 
some old buildings half-demolished. The 
first glance I threw around inspired me 
with some hope. I was ready to make 
any attempt that was supported by a 
reasonable prospect of success—neither 
resolution, nor physical strength, nor a 
certain amount of address, I felt assured, 
would fail me. But my hope was short- 
lived. On the éther side of the court, a 
sentinel was pacing up and down with 
his musket upon his shoulder, evidently 
for some other purpose than that of 
breathing the fresh air of the morning. 

The sight of the sentinel put an end 
to my half-formed project of scaling the 
wall, and retracing my steps I began to 
reflect on my situation. I felt very much 
invigorated at the same time by the keen 
bracing atmosphere which I took into 
my lungs by long draughts. A faint 
smell of powder had impregnated it, and 
given it a powerful action on the heart 
and brain. The batteries were at a dis- 
tance of only two hundred yards, and 
the morning breeze, driving before it 
the dense clouds of smoke which it dissi- 
pated at length, filled the neighbourhood 
with the odour. 

Never had earth and sky presented 
so complete a contrast. The sky serene 
and tender, gay, buoyant and luminous, 
the air pure, fresh and inspiring, the 
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earth dark, repulsive, merciless, murder- 
ous. 

Let a man have been as little medita- 
tive as possible, he could not have es- 
caped these external influences, nor re- 
frained from making the comparison. 

I had no idea whatever of entering the 
prison again, and so I amused myself 
with describing a curve in the court yard, 
which should bring me back to a conve- 
nient point of departure for a leap at 
the wall, measuring my steps, mean- 
while, and diminishing their noise. I 
hoped thus to escape the notice, not at 
all times vigilant, of the sentinel. 

About this time, a tragic scene occur- 
red on the Place du Pantheon. It was 
related to me by an eye-witness. 

Some soldiers of the line had arrested 
behind the Pantheon a man whose pock- 
ets were filled with cartridges—a very 
ordinary affair in time of war. The 
prisoner, brought in by two men, had 
reached the Place du Pantheon, where 
there had been established an ambulance 
and a salle d’ arret in which prisoners 
were temporarily collected together, 

Some Mobiles perceiving him between 
his two conductors, came up, and the 
prisoner was transferred to their cus- 
tody. Then two of the most humane 
among those Mobiles took each one 
arm of the prisoner. 

The group arrived in sight of a com- 
pany of Mobiles whose moral sense, 
blunted by intoxication from wine and 
fighting, had for a time lost all power to 
make itself heard. 

Woe unto man when the bratish part 
has the best of him! those birds of prey 
which, in natural history, are classified 
among the ignobiles, and from the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, descry a 
carcass in the fields, are then surpassed 
in their horrible propensities by the wide 
distance which, under all circumstances, 
separates men from brutes. 

“Let him go! Let him go!” cried out 


at the moment these amateurs of mur- 
der. 

But the other two Mobiles obeying 
quite .a contrary impulse, drew closer 
to the prisoner, in order to protect him 
with their bodies. 
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“Now then! let him go! we shall 
shoot any how!” repeated the same 
voices. 

These miserable men, as a matter of 
joke, wished to shoot @ la course in the 
middle of the Place, a prisoner seared 
out of his wits, panting, run down and 
threatened from all sides by the guns 
levelled at his breast. And now, after a 
final warning they brought their mus- 
kets to bear on the group. Then the two 
Mobiles disengaged themselves from that 
unfortunate man, condemned to die. At 
the same instant a report is heard, and 
the prisoner shot falls on the ground; 
falls and instantly gets up again as if 
the contact had given him new strength. 
He was bleeding, riddled with balls, mor- 
tally wounded, but nevertheless he strove 
with hurried steps, and arms extended 
forward, to reach the door of the ambu- 
lance, where he expected to be safe. 

One Mobile breaks off from the rest, 
and springs upon him. The bound of a 
tiger could not be more swift or more 
sure. 

Stretching out his hand, as a claw 
eager for blood, toward the prisoner, 
whose foot had by this time touched the 
threshold of the door, he seizes from be- 
hind a fold of his blouse, and drags the 
man backwards—keeping bounding on- 
ward with a sort of vampire step. 

He had just released his victim, when 
they fired a second time. Two men fell 
prostrate, the prisoner and the Mobile. 

The prisoner fell to the earth an inert 
mass. He had perhaps ceased to live 
before he had quite touched the ground; 
but the Mobile had half raised himself, 
just as one who wakes up from sleep. 
One might have thought him unhurt, as 
not a drop of blood stained his uniform. 
However, with a wild look and half-open 
mouth, he muttered an unintelligible 
groan. 

They ran to him in haste, and these 
words were then distinctly heard: ‘“Un- 
dress me! undress me!” which he pro- 
nounced, or rather which he threw out 
with the guttural, inarticulate accent, 
which is the language of the dying. He 
put his hand to his left side, and removed 
it, alternately, executing a cadenced and 
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automatic gesture, keeping time with the 
words, “undress me!” which fell more 
and more faintly from his lips. 

It was then also that his comrades 
could mark on his tunic, just above the 
heart, a narrow rent, such as is made by 
the passage of a musket ball. The blood, 
nevertheless, was not spouting out. It 
diffused itself in the cavities of the tho- 
rax, or on the breast, between the shirt 
and the flesh. 

When they had stripped his coat, there 
was but a corpse left. They had un- 
drest the dead. 

If ever Chance had put on the appear- 
ance of a providential power of sovereign 
intelligence, which recompenses or pun- 
ishes, it was undoubtedly in this instance. 

It may have been a stray ball thrown 
at random, or deflected from its course; 
it may have been a ball purposely and 
skilfully directed, as some other Mo- 
bile might have done it, from a spon- 
taneous impulse, feeling indignant and 
shocked in his moral sense; but at all 
events, the executioner had been made to 
follow hard upon his victim, and plunged 
into the abyss which he had opened for 
another ! 

I continued my silent walk in the court 
of the barrack, too happy for the respite, 
and wishing I had it for a prison, when 
the sentinel gave me to understand that 
I had left an empty room not far off. I 
heeded him, and slowly, so slowly that a 
snail might have been inspired with 
some sentiment of jealousy at my delibe- 
ration, and that certainly the patience of 
my garde-républicain was put to the se- 
verest test, I returned to our common 
cell. 

In the mean time the fight out of doors, 
especially in the environs of the Sor- 
bonne, had reached such a degree of 
exasperation, that we looked fur some 
immediate, decisive result. 

A manceuvre of artillery was then ren- 
dered necessary, either as a movement of 
retreat or of reinforcement. We could 
not exactly make out whether, having 
experienced a defeat, they were compelled 
to fall back, or whether it was a mere 
change in strategical dispositions. The 
heavy guns rolled under our windows, 
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shaking the buildings in their passage , 
and in a few moments the rattle on the 
pavement was succeeded by the sonorous 
vibrations of the air after a volley. 

Whatever it was, the manceuvre met 
with a full success, and a certain number 
of insurgents were reduced to the alter- 
native of laying down their arms or fight- 
ing until exterminated. As favourable 
conditions were proffered, they surren- 
dered. That the conditions entered into 
by the conquerors were not adhered to, 
is now a well known fact, and it is a 
great pity that victory so dearly bought 
should have been disgraced by double- 
dealing. 

The prisoners were taken to our bar- 
rack, but they made a halt with the escort 
before the entrance gate. It was not 
considered safe to incarcerate them in 
the building. The success obtained was 
a partial one, and they could not spare 
men enough to guard the increased num- 
ber of prisoners in the barrack. The 
consequence was, that they associated us 
with them. 

The little boy, of whom I have spoken, 
quietly followed us. His youth ought to 
have suggested that he was not a prisoner, 
but so deeply was every one’s mind en- 
grossed with the events of the day, that no- 
body seemed to take notice of him. I then 
suggested to a lieutenant that the boy 
had been locked yp during the night, to 
keep him from the dangers of the street ; 
and I had the pleasure to see my protégé 
ordered out of the ranks. 

We descended the Rue des.Grés, crossed 
the place Saint Michel, passed along the 
Rues des Francs-Bourgevis and Vaugi- 
rard, and when arrived behind the Odéon, 
opposite to the Monumental iron gate, 
the National Guards, occupying this 
position, began to roar out at our ap- 
proach, and, eagerly opening the gates, 
they cried: 

“Bring them all here—we will shoot 
them presently! Ah! the brigands! 
Where do you take them?” 

The captain of the escort, with an 
energy that re-assured us, commanded 
his gardes-républicains to close up the 
ranks and to shoulder arms. We passed 
along the grating, through the railings of 
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which the excited National Guards, (cu- 
rious effect of the mischance, atrocious 
similitude!) shook their fists at us, stir- 
ring themselves and howling like so 


4.2 
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many caged beasts. Having thus got 
out of this scrape, thanks to our captain, 
we continued our way to the barrack of 
Tournon, our second halting-place. 


o> 
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The death of Leigh Hunt has called forth 
many tributes to his genius and character 
from the literary journals of England and 
the United States, and we could say 
nothing of him, as a man or as a poet, 
which has not already been expressed in 
terms of just appreciation and discrimina- 
ting eulogy. He lived to a good old age, 
and, perbaps, with the single exception 
of Samuel Rogers, had mingled with more 
of the eminent authors of the present cen- 
tury than any other man with whom the 
present generation was personally ac- 
quainted. His associations with Shelley, 
Keats, Byron and Moore, are well-known, 
his persecutions and failures in journalism 
constitute an important chapter in the 
history of the “Fourth Estate,” while 
there are few readers of English litera- 
ture who are not familiar with his hap- 
pier efforts in prose and verse. Lockhart 
satirized him in Blackwood as the head 
of the “Cockney school of poetry,” and 
Theodore Hook assailed one of the most 
beautiful of fiis poems with the ridiculous 
improvisation of 


Oh! jimminy, jimminy, 
What a niminy-piminy 
“Story of Rimini.” 


But in spite of the reviewer and the wit, 
the poem has survived and will transmit the 
name of Leigh Hunt to future admirers. 
He was not indeed a great poet, his muse 
leads you along pleasant garden-walks 
murmurous with bees, and over sunny 
lawns carpeted with verdure, rather than 
up the heights of the mountain to the 
His verses have to 
us the smack of old wine, and are to be 
enjoyed in comfortable sitting rooms where 


region of the storm. 


all is repose. His essays too, are the most 
delightful reading for a country house, 
they are generally meditative and over- 
flow with tender humanity; indeed, human 
sympathy is the special charm of all his 
writings, and the sweet Eastern apologue 
in which he makes the angel write down 
the name of Abou Ben Adhem first among 
those who love the Lord, because he loved 
his fellow-men, expresses the prevailing 
sentiment of his philosophy. The ‘ Indi- 
cator’ and the ‘ Companion,’ the ‘ Book for 
a Corner,’ his Wit and Humour’ and his 
‘ Imagination and Fancy, exhibit both the 
justness and delicacy of his taste and his 
power of critical analysis, while they im- 
press us most favourably with the cheery, 
kindly, loving disposition of the author. 
Leigh Hunt was a Blne Coat boy of 
Christ’s Hospital, and his name will be 
registered with the names of Coleridge 
and Lamb among the proud memories of 
that ancient and honoured establishment. 





A new volume of poems by Paul H. 
Hayne is in the press of Ticknor & 
Fields, and will soon appear. It will 
contain, in addition to those beautiful 
Sonnets which he printed, rather than 
published, in Charleston a year or two 
ago, several elaborate poems of rare ex- 
cellence, which will challenge the appro- 
val of English criticism. South Carolina 
has reason to regard with pride the surely 
rising fame of her gifted son, and it is not 
the least among the Messenger’s claims to 
Southern appreciation and support, that it 
was the first literary authority to encour- 
age this poet in his earliest attempts at 
song. It saw the strength of the pinion 


in the flight of the fledgeling. 
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Among the tricks of advertising now re- 
sorted to in our large cities, one of the 
most common is that of iterating the same 
sentence over half a dozen columns of 
half a dozen newspapers,.so that what- 
ever journal the reader may look over at 
the breakfast table, he will find the name 
of.some novelty in literature, the drama, 
or the useful arts, staring him in the face. 
A good story is told of a wager made by a 
wag at the St. Nicholas Hotel, that he 
could commit to memory in two minutes 
an entire column of the New York Herald, 
and of his winning it by a simple count of 
the number of times a certain line had 
been repeated and reciting aloud, “ Buy 
Bonner's Lepger!” “Buy Bonner’s Lepe- 
ER!” to the foot of the column. Even the 
- so-called religious newspapers have not 
scrupled to employ this device of repeti- 
tion in their advertisements, and for a 
week before its appearance, we saw a 
certain poem entitled, “At Richmond,” 
by William Allen Butler, heraltied,—yes, 
and Tribuned and Times’d profusely, as 
about to be given to the public in the New 
York Independent. We confess to having 
been inspired with a curiosity to see the 
poem. Mr. Butler’s “ Nothing to Wear” 
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At Richmond, in the month of May, 
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and “Two Millions” had so prepossessed 
us in his favour, that we felt sure anything 
he might write in rhyme would be worth 
reading. Then, too, the title of the new 
effort was We did not, of 
course, know what Richmond was to be 
celebrated by the poet. 


suggestive. 


Our thoughts ran 
back through some years to a delicious 
twilight spent on the terrace of the “Star 
and Garter,’ looking down on the silver 
Thames and its emerald meadows, and 
we supposed it probable that the Rich- 
mond of Pope and Thomson might have 
found a new interpreter of its beauty in 
landscape. Again, it might be that the poet 
had escaped, on some fine summer evening, 
from the heat, noise and dust of the great city 
in which he resides, to the sweet slopes of 
Staten Island, and there, above that Ricb- 
mond, in sight of the exquisite bay sprink- 
led with the sails of New York’s extended 
commerce, had given full sway to the emo- 
tions of his poetic soul. But we never 
once thought of our Richmond being hon- 
oured by Mr. Butler’s muse, and our as- 
tonishment was therefore great, when we 
read in the Independent the following re- 
markable composition : 


I climbed the city’s lofty crest; 
Below, the level landscape lay, 


And proudly streamed, from east to west, 


The glories of the dawning day. 


There stand the statues Crawford gave 


His Country, while with bleeding heart, 


She showered upon his open grave 


The laurels of victorious Art, 


And wept the life she could not save. 


How grandly, on that granite base, 


The youthful hero sits sublime; 


The Leader of the chosen Race, 


The noblest of the sons of Time, 


With all his future in his face. 


And he who framed the matchless plan 


For Freedom and his Fatherland, 


Type of the just, sagacjous Man, 


Like Aristides, calm and grand, 


With the Roman Vatican. 
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Nor less he wears the patriot wreath, 

The foremost of the three, who stands 
As when, with his prophetic breath, 

And flashing eyes, and outstretched hands, 
He cried for “Liberty or Death !” 


Here surely it is good to be— 

Where Freedom’s native soil I tread, 
And, on the mount, transfigured see 

The Fathers, with whose fame we wed 
The endless blessings of the free. 


But when the summit’s ample crown 
Flamed with the morning’s fiercer heat, 
I turned and slowly passing down, 
With curious gaze, from street to street, 
Went wandering through the busy town. 


And lingered, where I chanced to hear 
The voices of a crowd which hung, 

With laugh and oath and empty jeer, 
Beside a door o’er which was swung 


The red flag of the auctioneer. 
s 


In truth, it was a motley crew ; 
The brutal trader, sly and keen, 
(The planter with his sunburnt hue, 
The idle townsman, and between, 
With face unwashed, the foreign Jew. 


Within, O God of grace! what sight 

Was this for eyes which searee had turned 
From yonder monumenta! height, 

For thoughts upen whose altars burned 
The fires just kindled in its light! 


So when the rapt disciples came 
From Tabor on that blessed morn, 

What chilled so soon their hearts of flame? 
The fierce demoniac, wild and torn, 

The cry of human gnilt and shame. 


For here were men, young men and old, 
Seared with hot iron and the lash; 
And women, crushed with griefs untold ; 
And little children, cheap for cash; 
All waiting, waiting—to be sold! 


For me, each bourly good I crave 
Comes at the bidding of my will; 

For them, the shadows of the grave 
Have gathered, or the woes that fill 

The life-long bondage of the slave. 
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Too long my thoughts were schooled to see 
Some pretext for such fatal thrall ; 


Now Reason spurns each narrow plea, 


One thrill of manhood cancels all, 


One throb of pity sets me free. 


Vincinia! shall the Great and Just, 


Like sentries, guard the slaver’s den? 
O rise, and from your borders thrust 

This thrice-accursed trade in men, 
Or hurl your heroes to the dust! 


We have given the poem entire, and 
though we do not think it will add much 
to Mr. Butler's fame, we must say the 
reading of it causes us to rate the author’s 
talent for making verses higher than his 
patriotism. The man who could come 
away from the base of Crawford’s statue 
of Washington to indulge in abuse of Vir- 
ginia, the loving mother that raised it and 
crowned it with the wreaths of eloquence 
and song, whatever may be his: dexterity 
in weaving rhymes, has no warin sympa 
thy with his fellow-countrymen, and no 
large affection for his native land. The 
scene selected for poetic contrast by Mr. 
Butler, that of the slave sale, has been 
frequently made use of by anti-slavery wri- 
ters to point their malicious paragraphs 
against the Southern States, though we feel 
bound to say, that in the majority of in 
stances they have described the incidents 
of the auction more exactly and with 
less of imelodramatic horror 
author of “Nothing to Wear.” Some al- 
lowance must be made we suppose for 
poetic liberties, and the fact that 


than the 


poets succeed but in fiction, 
And truth to the tribe proves a curse, 


but we happen, atthis moment, to recollect 
two accounts of visits paid to the slave 
auction by Englishmen, who certainly en- 
tertain no very friendly feelings towards 
the Southern people of the United States, 
Mr. Robert Chambers and the Earl of Car- 
lisle, in which the shocking circumstances 
which Mr. Butler versifies, were very dif- 
ferently represented. We are very far 
from declaring that painful scenes may not 


Wutuiam Aten Borurr. 


sometimes be witnessed at the slave sale, 
and the internal traffic in slaves is some- 
thing in the highest degree distasteful to 
the better feeling of our own citizens, as 
much so as it can be to the delicate sensi- 
bilitiesof Mr. Butler, but we of the South are 
well assured thatitisan evil necessarily con- 
nected with the institution, which is more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages of 
slavery to the blacks themselves, and in no 
degree more abhorrent than the phases of 
negro-life presented in free society. Let 
Mr. Frederick S. Cozzens speak as to what 
he saw in Nova Scotia, upon this point.* 
Nay more, before Mr. Butler moistens the 
Independent with his melodious tears over 
the proximity of the negro-jail to the 
bronze image of the Pater Patria, let 
him bewail the frightful contrasts which 
appear around him, and reflect that socie- 
ty is responsible for all the lawlessness 
and crime and suffering and moral death 
that roll, in a weltering mass, against the 
very doors of the Bible House and the 
stone porches of Fifth Avenue. 

The force of Mr. Butler’s poem is some- 
what impaired by a trifling fact which he 
altogether forgets to mention, that Wash- 
ington, and all his illustrious compatri- 
ots, whose images are to adorn the monv- 
ment “ At Richmond,” were themselves the 
owners of slaves, and were so comfortable 
in their possession of human beings, that 
the Constitution which bears the immortal 
signature of Washington, as President of 
the Convention, could never have been 
framed without a special recognition of 
the obligations arising out of the insti- 
tution. But we have said enough about 





* Vide “Acadia,” page 41. 
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Nor less he wears the patriot wreath, 

The foremost of the three, who stands 
As when, with his prophetic breath, 

And flashing eyes, and outstretched hands, 
He cried for “Liberty or Death !” 


Here surely it is good to be— 

Where Freedom’s native soil I tread, 
And, on the mount, transfigured see 

The Fathers, with whose fame we wed 
The endless blessings of the free. 


But when the summit’s ample crown 
Flamed with the morning’s fiercer heat, 
I turned and slowly passing down, 
With curious gaze, from street to street, 
Went wandering through the busy town. 


And lingered, where I chanced to hear 
The voices of a crowd which hung, 

With laugh and oath and empty jeer, 
Beside a door o’er which was swung 


The red flag of the auctioneer. 
| 


In truth, it was a motley crew; 
The brutal trader, sly and keen, 
(The planter with his sunburnt hue, 
The idle townsman, and between, 
With face unwashed, the foreign Jew. 


Within, O God of grace! what sight 

Was this for eyes which searee had turned 
From yonder monumental height, 

For thoughts upen whose altars burned 
The fires just kindjed in its light! 


So when the rapt disciples came 
From Tabor on that blessed morn, 

What chilled so soon their hearts of firme? 
The fierce demoniac, wild and torn, 

The cry of human guilt and shame. 


For here were men, young men and old, 
Seared with hot iron and the lash; 
And women, crushed with griefs untold ; 
And little children, cheap for cash ; 
All waiting, waiting—to be sold! 


For me, each hourly good I crave 
Comes at the bidding of my will; 

For them, the shadows of the grave 
Have gathered, or the woes that fill 

The life-long bondage of the slave. 
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Too long my thoughts were schooled to see 
Some pretext for such fatal thrall; 


Now Reason spurns each narrow plea, 
One thrill of manhood cancels all, 


One throb of pity sets me free. 


Vireinia! shall the Great and Just, 


Like sentries, guard the slaver’s den? 
O rise, and from your borders thrust 

This thrice-accursed trade in men, 
Or hurl your heroes to the dust! 


We have given the poem entire, and 
though we do not think it will add much 
to Mr. Butler's fame, we must say the 
reading of it causes us to rate the author’s 
talent for making verses higher than his 
patriotism. The man who could come 
away from the base of Crawford’s statue 
of Washington to indulge in abuse of Vir- 
ginia, the loving mother that raised it and 
crowned it with the wreaths of eloquence 
and song, whatever may be his dexterity 
in weaving rhymes, has no warin sympa 
thy with his fellow-countrymen, and no 
large affection for his native land. The 
scene selected for poetic contrast by Mr. 
Butler, that of the slave sale, has been 
frequently made use of by anti-slavery wri- 
ters to point their malicious paragraphs 
against the Southern States, though we feel 
bound to say, that in the majority of in 
stances they have described the incidents 
of the auction more exactly and with 
less of melodramatic horror than the 
author of “Nothing to Wear.” Some al- 
lowance must be made we suppose for 
poetic liberties, and the fact that 


poets succeed but in fiction, 
And truth to the tribe proves a curse, 


but we happen, atthis moment, to recollect 
two accounts of visits paid to the slave 
auction by Englishmen, who certainly en- 
tertain no very friendly feelings towards 
the Southern people of the United States, 
Mr. Robert Chambers and the Earl of Car- 
lisle, in which the shocking circumstances 
which Mr. Butler versifies, were very dif- 
ferently represented. We are very far 
from declaring that painful scenes may not 
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sometimes be witnessed at the slave sale, 
and the internal traffic in slaves is some- 
thing in the highest degree distasteful to 
the better feeling of our own citizens, as 
much so as it can be to the delicate sensi- 
bilitiesof Mr. Butler, but we of the South are 
well assured thatitisan evil necessarily con- 
nected with the institution, which is more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages of 
slavery to the blacks themselves, and in no 
degree more abhorrent than the phases of 
negro-life presented in free society. Let 
Mr. Frederick S. Cozzens speak as to what 
he saw in Nova Scotia, upon this point.* 
Nay more, before Mr. Butler moistens the 
Independent with his melodious tears over 
the proximity of the negro-jail to the 
bronze image of the Pater Patria, let 
him bewail the frightful contrasts which 
appear around him, and reflect that socie- 
ty is responsible for all the lawlessness 
and crime and suffering and moral death 
that roll, in a weltering mass, against the 
very doors of the Bible House and the 
stone porches of Fifth Avenue. 

The force of Mr. Butler’s poem is some- 
what impaired by a trifling fact which he 
altogether forgets to mention, that Wash- 
ington, and all his illustrious compatri- 
ots, wliose images are to adorn the monu- 
ment “At Richmond,” were themselves the 
owners of slaves, and were so comfortable 
in their possession of human beings, that 
the Constitution which bears the immortal 
signature of Washington, as President of 
the Convention, could never have been 
framed without a special recognition of 
the obligations arising out of the insti- 
tution. But we have said enough about 





* Vide “Acadia,” page 41. 
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the poem. If the author of “Nothing to 
Wear” had all the lyric strength of 
Tyrteus, and all the nameless grace of 
Beranger, he might tune his lyre against 
slavery to deathless measures, without de- 
populating a single cotton plantation, or 
hastening by a single hour the day when 
under God’s providence slavery shall dis- 
appear. 





We must lodge a complaint against our 
friends, Messrs. Rudd & Carleton of New 
York, for having failed to send us a copy 
of “The Vagabond, By Apam Bapkgav,” 
one of the most entertaining of their re- 
cent publications, which is not as well 
known in this quarter of the country as it 
should be. The accomplished author was 
vagabondizing in August at the White 
Sulphur Springs, where he made many 
pleasant acquaintances, one of whom has 
been kind enough to call our attention to 
his volume. We have found it full of 
good sense conveyed in paragraphs upon 
the topics of the town in New York, the 
church, the opera, the galleries of art et 
cetera, etcetera, The title is allto which 
we positively object. Mr. Badeau is no 
more a vagabond, in any sense of that 
term, than Dr. Johnson was, when they 
translated “The Rambler” into French 
as “Le Vagabond,” and the burly old 
dogmatist lived shut up in London. The 
Doctor wandered as far as the Hebrides, 
and Mr. Badeau gets off as far as Wash- 
ington in one direction and Boston in 
another, but for the most part his range of 
reflection is bounded by the two rivers 
and the Central Park. If we accept as a 
definition of the word, what the municipal 
courts rather than the lexicographers give 
as its meaning—*“ having no visible means 
of support ’’—then obviously the title is ill 
chosen, for such articles furnished to a 
weekly periodical, suggest a handsome 
salary, whereas “The Vagabond” sug- 
gests the life of a Bohemian in garrets and 
Chatham Street eating-houses. But our 
purpose is not to comment on the author 
or the contents of his book—we design 
only to quote from it a few pencilled pas- 
sages, which will be acceptable to our 
readers, and give them a notion of its 
merits. The following tribute to Meyer- 
beer seems to us as just as it is happily ex- 
pressed: 
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“ Art, in other times, has been expressed 
in other ways. The old Greeks gave vent 
to their love for the beautiful in the more 
tangible forms of architecture and sculp- 
ture, and the temples and statues that de- 
lighted the ancients have never been sur- 
passed. Inthe middle ages, it burst into 
flower in painting, and the gorgeous crea- 
tions of the Italian masters were the re- 
sult. To-day, art finds its development in 
music. Our painting is poor and our sculp- 
ture is cold, compared with the passion 
and poetry that breathe in the music of- 
the nineteenth century; and if we must 
yield the palm to other ages in other arts, 
here we can claim a_ super-excellence. 
The ancients had no conception of the 
power of music; the moderns, until now, 
have been groping before the dawn of that 
day in whose meridian splendour we are 
basking. Compare the fugues and the ca- 
thedral musie of two centuries back with 
the harmonic glories ushered in by Gluck, 
aud brought to perfection by Beethoven 
and Mozart! Compare even the discove- 
ries of Palestrina with the science of Mey- 
erbeer ! 

And if music culminates to-day, it is be- 
cause it is the truest exponent of the feel- 
ing of the present age. Emotions too sub- 
tle for other embodiment, sentiments too 
fleeting, passions too intense, feelings too 
profound even for poetry, are here told; 
and especially do [recognize in the music 
of this century the utterance of that feel- 
ing which struggles for expression in the 
deeper literature of the time—the wild 
unrest, the earnestness, the uncertainty of 
Tennyson, of Carlyle, of George Sand, of 
Margaret Fuller, are all expressed in 
the sublime music of modern composers, 
are all expressed in Meyerbeer. The 
pretty strains of Auber may do for some; 
the passion of Donizetti and the intensity 
of Verdi, perhaps, are the fit correlatives 
of the outside turbulence and -revolutiona- 
ry spirit of our age; the exquisite flow of 
Rossini and the divine calm of Mozart are 
soothing and religions ; but only the awful 
terror and unearthly wildness, the su- 
pernatural grandeur and unequalled sub- 
limity, the fierce struggles and piercing 
agonies of Meyerbeer, combine all the 
characteristics of this era. 

“Robert le Diable” tells of the spirit 
which breathes in Goethe’s “Faust,” and 
pervades every page of the earnest litera- 
ture of England, France, Germany and 
America—the peering into forbidden se- 
crets, the dealing with more than earthly 
beings;—the scepticism, the doubt, the 
anxiety, the terror, and the struggle. Who 
that has ever heard the “ Robert, toi que 
j vime”— that piercing wail of a spirit that 
is bound—that ery to man to save him- 
self—but has thrilled with an intense re- 
ality that made him forget the pageant of 
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the stage. For my part, I shut my eyes, 
and care nothing for the mimic life there 
represented; the great genius has spoken 
to an inner being. The calm of Alice, 
the wildness of the incantation scene, the 
gloom that shrouds Bertram as with a gar- 
ment, and the humanity of Robert, are 
told as no poet ever told them. Robert is 
equal to Faust, Alice is greater than 
Gretchen. They stand out individualized 
as distinctly in our memories as the crea- 
tions of the greatest of poets, or the figures 
of the greatest painters. 

Auother such magnificent subject could 
not be found as the strife of a demon for 
his son, with the simple, pure peasant girl 
of Normandy, and the struggle of that son, 
beset by the entreaties of love and the se- 
duction of hell! It is the history of every 
man; it is the grand problem of life inter- 
preted into sound; it is the very mystery 
of being, set before us. 

Then in “Le Prophéte” how vividly do 
we see the Ana-baptists! How wonderful 
a creation is Fidés! How natural the va- 
riable Jean of Leyden—now triumphant, 
now yielding, now lost—a type again of 
man! And Fidés, with all the fervor and 
intensity of woman——-woman in lrer purest, 
truest, noblest aspect, the mother—all com- 
pressed into the “Ah, mon fils!” which, 
rivals the “ Robert, toi que j'aime!” in 
depth of pathos, sublimity of expression, 
and intensity of meaning. 

These are the glories, the marvellous 
works of Meyerbeer. He has not the dra- 
matic feeling of Donizetti, nor perhaps 
the élan which Italian composers infuse 
into the expression of earthly passion. He 
does not represent love as they do; but 
when something more than human is to 
be told, when something clear from every 
stain of human dross is to be expressed—- 
the cry of a mother over a son, or the ap- 
peal of a woman to her lover to save him- 
self—Meyerbeer is equal to the emergen- 
cy. No guilty raptures, no Favorita, no 
Norma, does he portray; but the sublime 
purity of an Alice, or the holy fervor of a 
Fides.” 


From music to theology the transition is 
not, perhaps, so violent as some others, 
and we cannot but think there is a great 


deal of force in the query here propound- 
ed: 


“When will the preachers of this day 
learn how wide-spread is the doubt that 
disturbs the minds of educated men? Not 
only is it diffused among those who avow 
themselves unbelievers, but among mem- 
bers of Christian churches, among those 
who seldom acknowledge their perplexity ; 
and stranger still, among those who appear 
immersed in business or pleasure, there 
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are many who think earnestly, seriously, 
faithfully ; many who cannot be satisfied ; 
who determine not to think, to drown 
doubts in the whirl of excitement, but to 
whom these thoughts return in spite of 
themselves, to whom they clirg like the 
old man of the mountain to Sinbad, which 
they cannot shake off. And yet preach- 
ers go lazily on, telling men and women 
that God is love, and will damn them all 
if they don’t believe. While many, per- 
haps a majority of the leading literary 
minds of this and other countries are 
tinctured with free-thinking notions, no 
effort is made, or none commensurate with 
the need, to affect the age. Missionaries 
are sent to Boroboolah Gha, and a wail is 
made over the Five Points, but the mass 
of the educated people of the country will 
be infidel before the preachers know it.” 


The foregoing is from a well considered 
criticism on E. H. Chapin; what follows 
is the concluding paragraph of a sketch 
of Henry Ward Beecher— 


“ His independence is that on which he 
prides himself most; it has done him the 
most harm and the most good. A certain 
degree of this is indispensable to a man’s 
success; but what if it is offensive, 
unchristian, unministerial? What if it 
amounts to a disregard of another’s tastes 
and feelings and interests? if it makes 
him careless even of the effects of what 
he says and does, and so work against 
himself? if it makes him abrupt and af- 
frontful, so that he injures any cause he 
defends quite as much as he aids it? He 
stands out prominently, indeed, but so does 
a scarecrow.” 


We might go on to select other passa- 
ges of judicions commentary upon pub- 
lic speakers, but we must be content with 
One more extract from “The Vagabond” 
of quite a different character. The author 
spends a night with Edwin Booth at an 
old house formerly occupied by his father, 
and rummages among old papers of a for- 
mer generation. Let him describe their 
search, (after the perusal of which de- 
scription the reader will probably ask at 
the nearest bookstore for the volume)— 


“ Before long, darkness overtouk us ; but 
we were prepared for all emergencies, 
and had brought candles from a country 
shop on the road. What to stick them in 
was the question. Mambrino’s basin did 
service better than when it was transform- 
ed into a hemlet, and the experience of 
my comrade suggested other expedients 
for lighting the scene. One was that I 
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should serve as a candlestick, after the 
fashion of the martyrs in Nero’s time: he 
had seen something of the sort on the 
stage, | suppose. This, however, did not 
take my fancy as it did his, and we com- 
promised by sticking the candle in an old 
shoe. Then we sat on the floor together, 
in,a closet,and revelled over our treasures. 
First one would ery out at a fresh discov- 
ery; then the other exclaimed as he struck 
a vein or came upon a placer. 

* Letters and journals, as well as books, 
were open to the scrutiny. Engagements 
offered to Junius Booth nearly half a cen- 
tury ago; particulars of his quarrel with 
Edmund Kean; invitations to the box of 
the elder Mathews; witty notes from Ellis- 
ton were tumbled by turns out of old 
trunks and corners, where they had lain 
till they were mouldy. The piles of play- 
bills had a wonderful fascination for me. 
The first appearance of Edmund Kean 
and Junius Brutus Booth in the same piece 
was announced; the débit of Booth in 
America; the first night of the ‘ Apos- 
tate,’ in which the son now plays the 
part the father once declined. It was 
strange to look at these bills that were first 
handled fifty years ago, and three thou- 
sand miles away; that told of the pleas- 
ures of people long since in their graves. 
Manager, and actor, and audience, all have 
passed away, and here were we two 
young men wondering and gossipping over 
all that remained of what was once so in- 
teresting. These little bits of paper call- 
ed up the scene very vividly. I could 
imagine the crowded house, and the green 
curtain, and the applauding audience, as 
they must have appeared long before I 
was born; and as I looked up at the face 
of my companion, all aglow with interest, 
it was no difficult task to summon the 
handsome, expressive countenance his 
own is said to be so like, and to fancy the 
person and powers of the great actor 
whose manly beauty he inherits. The 
plays were many of them the very same 
in which young Booth excels. I saw the 
bills printed when the father was at the 
exact age of his son to-day: Sir Giles 
Overreach, Richard IIL, Sir Edward Mor- 
timer were in as much demand in Eng- 
land in ’19, as they are in America in °59. 
So I thought of the long career of triumphs 
the father had gone through, and won- 
dered whether fate had in store for the 
youth at my side a corresponding history, 
as she had already showered on him cor- 
responding gifts. There was a tinge of 
soberness in our mirth. The glee with 
which we gloated over these strange 
treasures could not but be tinctured by 
thoughts of the utter oblivion into which 
much of what had once been so intense- 
ly present had forever sunk; and as we 
saw the parts so familiar cast to names 
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we never heard, though we talked not 
much of sentiment, I am sure we both 
felt it. Then, too, in the midst of these 
mementoes of the father, we came upon a 
pile of play-bills belonging to the son, and 
compared the casts; we thought of the 
time when some youngsters would be look- 
ing over these very lists, and we should 
have long since mouldered. The candles 
were getting low, you see. 

* We were neither of us good at snuffing 
them ; and more than ouce overturned the 
stand and all in our ill-judged attempts, 
besides blacking our fingers. The time 
passed away very quickly, and when Ham- 
let took out his watch and made me guess 
the hour, I said ten o’clock, though it was 
pasttwo. We had made no arrangements 
for sleeping; there was no bedding in the 
house ; but we were having a night of it, 
and concluded to adventure bravely. Arm- 
ed with candles, we roamed around the 
rooms, and finally put two sofas together, 
and discovered an old mattrass. But the 
night was cool, and we must have some 
covering ; so Roscius got into the old 
wardrobe of his father, pulled out an er- 
mine cloak that belonged to Macbeth, and 
some of the trappings of Shylock or Lear, 
and tossed them to me. I made a pillow 
outtof the very mantle of Cwsar through 
which the envious dagger ran, and slum- 
bered quietly enough, though Macbeth had 
murdered sleep in the robe that kept me 
warm. We talked away long after our 
candles had burned out; previous to which 
I induced Hamlet to read me some funny 
stories, and when he got tired of reading, 
to tell me more; so I fell into a doze, with 
his voice ringing in his ears; and he may 
tell of having put one auditor to sleep by 
his monotonous delivery. I warrant you, 
some of his fair admirers would not have 
slept, so long as he talked, and doubtless 
they envy me my snooze on his arm. But 
*twas dark, and I couldn’t see his eyes ; 
besides, I had seen them all day. 

“ Next morning we rose late; the bed 
was so good, that not till eleven did I hear 
the tragedian arouse me with the first 
words that Sir Edward Mortimer speaks 
in the play. We went out to the pump to 
make our toilettes, and then opened a tin 
kettle containing sandwiches we had 
brought from the country tavern. The 
negroes gave us milk, but we had no con- 
fidence in their cleanliness, and washed 
a broken cup and an old plate that we 
found, for ourselves. This breakfast equip- 
age was disposed on a garden table, and 
Hamlet did the honours very gracefully. 
The banquetting scene was not disturbed ; 
no ghost entered with gory locks; but you 
should have seen Lear washing a tea-cup, 
and Romeo making the beds. However, 
he had a way of doing even these that 
was worth looking at; and moody, and 
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morose and quiet as he often is, was full 
of wit and geniality with me. He quoted 
Shakspeare constantly and felicitously; he 
made faces for me out of all his plays; he 
looked like Richard when he says: “What 
do they in the north?” and struck the at- 
titude of Richelieu when he launches the 
curse of Rome. In this vein, we went to 
the wardrobe, and had another hour of sport. 

“He got out old wigs—one that Kean 
had worn in Lear: the very one that was 
torn from his head in the mad scene, and 
yet the pit refused to smile; he found me 
his father’s in Othello, and put it on to 
show the look. There was a picture of 
the elder Booth hard by on the wall, and 
the likeness was marvellous. Ho told me 
the history of this sword, and a story 
about that red cloak ; he dressed me up in 
toggery, and then decorated himself for a 
farce, declaring he would hawe made a hit 
in Little Toddlekins, only it was too much 
trouble to be funny.” 


We cheerfully comply with the request 
of one of the Faculty of William and 
Mary College, that we should give a place 
in the Messenger 10 the following eloquent 
letter from the Hon. Edward Everett, writ- 
ten in response to an invitation to attend 
the 167th anniversary of that seminary of 
learning. In laying it before our readers, 
we have infinite pleasure in stating that 
the new college edifice has been completed, 
and that the beloved old Alma Mater of so 
many distinguished men is about to enter, 
under the happiest auspices, on a new 
career of usefulness and honour. 


Boston, 12 February 1859. 
My Dear Sir, 

I did not receive your letter of the 20th 
ult., kindly inviting me, on behalf of the 
Faculty and Alumni of William and Mary 
College, to attend the celebration of its 
167th anniversary, till my return a day or 
two since from Philadelphia. It would 
have afforded me the greatest pleasure to 
be with you on this interesting and im- 
portant occasion, with an opportunity of 
Visiting, at the same time, the localities 
mentioned in your letter, the very names 
of which appeal so powerfully to the 
patriotic heart. The recent calamity will, 
I fear, prevent the celebration from taking 
place; but even if it should not, I find 
myself so much fatigued and otherwise 
slightly indisposed from my recent labori- 
ous excursion, as to need repose. 


In addition to the high literary attrac- 
tions held out in the Oration of President 
Tyler and the poem of Mr. Tucker, there 
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is no little in the history of the College it 
self, to interest a son of Harvard. Next 
to our ancient Seminary yours is the oldest 
in British North America. William and 
Mary for many years stood in the same re- 
lation to the Southern colonies, that Har- 
vard did the Northern,—the Alma Mater of 
many of their most honored sons. William 
and Mary gave to the United States the 
Author of the declaration of Independence, 
Harvard its most eloquent supporter on the 
floor of the Continental Congress. A most 
respectable literary Society, of which 
branches now exist in many of the New 
Eugland Colleges, (I wish it would take a 
good plain English name), was originally 
founded in William and Mary, and in 
virtue of a “Charter” from your College 
established in Harvard in 1781. In 1783 
you elected Virginia’s peerless son to the 
honorary office of Chancellor; twelve years 
before Harvard had conferred upon him 
the highest honorary distinction in her 
power to bestow. But even without these 
kindly associations, you are entitled to the 
sympathy of all seminaries of good learn- 
ing, as an institution, which had the confi- 
dence of the Father of his Country, as one 
whose strenuous endeavor it was to place 
“the system of education on such a basis, 
as will render it most beneficial to the 
State and the republic of letters, as well as 
to the more extensive interests of humanity 
and religion.” 

Since the date of your letter you have 
experienced a most heavy loss in the de- 
struction of the college, its library, and 
laboratory, by fire. Let me cherish the 
hope, that this deplorable event will, by a 
kind Providence, be turned into a blessing, 
by awakening a renewed interest in the 
welfare of the Institution, on the part of its 
Alumni, its friends, and the public at large. 

With assurances of sincere sympathy 
with you in this day of your calamity, and 
with the best wishes for the restoration of 
your time-honored seminary to more than 
its former prosperity, 

I remain, Dear Sir, sincerely your friend, 


Epwarp Everett. 
Professor JoyNEs. 


A notable discussion is going on in the 
newspapers of Charleston, 8. C., the point 
at issue being whether Mr. William Gil- 
more Simms can write good English. We 
shall expect to hear soon that the good 
people of Boston are in doubt as to Mr. 
Longfellow’s acquaintance with the alpha- 
bet, and that the London Atheneum is per- 
plexed about Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 
familiarity with the auxiliary verbs. When 
will the people of the South learn to know 
and honour their worthiest literary men? 
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Henry Sr. Joux, Gentteman, of “ Flower 
of Hundreds” in the County of Prince 
George, Virginia. 4 Tale of 1774-75. 
By Joun Esren Cooker. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


All Mr. Cooke’s excellencies and all his 
faults appear in this volume. The chief 
merit of it is to be found in the faithful 
and minute reproduction of the social hab- 
itudes of a past age which is associated 
with the brightest renown of Virginia and 
in which moved the most illustrious of her 
sons. The pictures of life and manners 
which it presents, highly coloured as they 
are, have been drawn from materials care- 
fully collected and conscientiously em- 
ployed, and Mr. Cooke has shown the 
skill of the true artist in filling up the cold 
historic outlines and causing the canvass 
to glow with the freshened tints of a by- 
gone, almost forgotten period. His selec- 
tions from the pvet’s corner of the old 
Gazette are not only most happy, but they 
have been ingeniously introduced, while 
the stirring scenes of the first act of the 
Revolutionary drama at Williamsburg are 
interwoven with the story with a fine 
dramatic effect. When we say in addi- 


stion to this that the richness and anima- 


tion of Mr. Cooke’s style mark almost 
every page of “Henry St. John,” the 
reader will feel assured that in our judg- 
ment it is a work both meritorious and en- 
tertaining. 

We must qualify this sincere praise, 
however, by remarking upon some minor 
blemishes which belong to this work in 
particular, and some graver faults which 
it displays in common with all the novels 
we have seen from Mr. Cooke’s pen. 


The book is not altogether truthful or 
squared to probability in respect of its de- 
scriptions and incidents. For example, 
we have a donkey cart in the streets 
of Williamsburg in 1774—an impossible 
thing, since the asinine quadruped was 
first introduced in America by General 
Washington after the Revolution; again 
we have the rattlesnake lifting high its 
crest when lying at full length on the 
ground, which is opposed to natural his- 
tory, and we have a sea breeze in Prince 
-George county which is opposed to geo- 
graphical truth. Lord Dunmore is repre- 
sented as conferring the lieutenancy of 
his guards upon a Roman Catholic, which 


so good a churchman as he would never: 


have done, even had it been in his power 


so to do, and this Roman Catholic is made 
to espouse the side of the Crown, which 
is improbable, since-the Catholics of the 
colonies were mostly patriots and follow- 
ed the lead of the brave rebels of Mary- 
land. A greater liberty yet is taken with 
history in the creation of a certain Mr. 
Waters, created anew, though appearir., 
in the “ Virginia Comedians,” and fashion- 
ed into a dark conspirator of most unso- 
cial manners and wonderful power over 
men, insomuch that though he lives mood- 
ily enough to himself and only skulks 
through the streets of Williamsburg in the 
dark, he moved the great men of the 
Burgesses about like so many puppets. If 
Patrick Henry was the tongue of the Revo- 
lution, this tongue spoke only Mr. Waters’ 
sentiments. If Thomas Jefferson was the 
pen of the Revolution, this pen was dipped 
only in Mr. Waters’ inkstand. If George 
Washington was the sword of the Revo- 
lution, Mr. Waters it was who drew that 
sword from the scabbard. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to say that such a gloomy, 
mysterious, fate-compelling man as this 
never could have existed—it is enough 
for us to say that he never did exist. 


But to pass to Mr. Cooke’s defects as a 
novelist, apparent in this as in the stories 
he has previously published. 


A novel is excellent in exact proportion 
to its fidelity to nature. It may be true, 
indeed, that those- writers of history are 
most popular who are most imaginative 
and least trustworthy, among whom some 
are disposed to class Lord Macaulay, but 
it is also true that only those novelists can 
obtain a hold upon the public mind who 
conform their narrations strictly to the 
ordinary course of things and make their 
ideal personages resemble the common 
people around us. And to maintain the 
illusion which successful fiction must ex- 
ert, it is necessary not only that the scene- 
ry, costume, and manners of the place and 
period should be accurately presented, but 
that all the personages who figure in the 
story should be rounded into individuality. 
We should justly condemn a historical 
painting in which, however faithfully the 
accessories might have been executed, the 
artist had bestowed his whole attention 
upon the two principal figures, leaving the 
others but hastily sketched, and with no 
more of life in them than the lay figures 
of his studio. And yet this is just what 
Mr. Cooke seems to us to do. Not with- 


out a considerable power of delineation, 
he makes his hero and heroine probable 
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beings enough, though with more than the 
ordinary silliness of lovers ; they act from 
human motives, are moved by human 
joys and sorrows, are touched with a feel- 
ing of earthly infirmity, and do now and 
then cheat us into a belief in their actual 
existence. But he goes no farther. The 
rest of the dramatis persone are not men 
and women at all, they are but automata, 
the lifeless representatives of certain fol- 
lies or peculiarities, dressed up in knee- 
breeches, tie-wigs, hoops, brocades and 
velvets, and beautified with moustachios, 
love-locks, patches and hair powder. In 
the volume before us, the “ good fellow” 
is an absurd caricature of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, who never appears without a 
French expletive and the expression of 
his desire to fight a duel with a stupid 
secretary of Lord Dunmore, in order that 
he may learn a certain thrust of the small 
sword. Mr. Cooke is evidently fond of 
this amateur in fence, but he should have 
known that something more than mor- 
bleuw’s and ventrebleu’s was necessary to 
impart reality to an individual whose only 
business in the novel is to amuse us by the 
exhibition of a most improbable folly. 
Take Lord Dunmore himself in the pages 
of “Henry St. John,” and observe how 
Mr. Cooke has attired some bad passions 
in the Governor’s fine clothes to represent 
the Governor himself. We see Lord Dun- 
more always in the sulks, as in the signs 
which used to hang before the country 
taverns of England, Wilkes was only to 
be recognized by his squint. Lord Dun- 
more dg@ubtless was a tyrant and a cow- 
ard, but so was King James, yet Sir Wal- 
ter bas drawn a portrait of this monarch 
in which his pitiable qualities are brought 
into greater prominence by the contrast 
in which they stand to the other side of 
his character. Mr. Cooke’s Lord Dun- 
more has but one side, and therefore does 
not stand out at all. Indeed there is so 
much flatness of characterization in Mr. 
Cooke’s novels, that they remind us of 
those stereoscopic views in which two 
figures are vividly represented against a 
painted background where all the effect 
of perspective is lost. ; 
The plots of Mr. Cooke’s novels are 
singularly ill-contrived. He is not want- 
ing in invention, and understands effect 
as well as any one, in proof of which 
Wwe may cite the scene in the “Virginia 
Comedians,” where the door is suddenly 
thrown open and the servant announ- 
ces “Mr. Effingham and Miss Haliam,”’ 
and the very clever incident in “ Henry St. 
John,” where the hero’s negro-servant 
dresses himself in his master’s cast-off uni- 
form, and unconsciously brings Capt. Lin- 
don into ridicule at the ball, but the reader 
is kept in no state of pleasing and excited 
doubt, alternating between satisfaction and 


despair, as to the fate of the heroine, and 
the incidents which conduce to the catas- 
trophe are mostly forced and unnatural. 
Mr. Cooke would seem to have gone on 
writing chapter after chapter of a particu- 
Jar story, without the least notion himself 
of how it was all to end, until the im- 
mense piles of MS. before him, warned 
him of the necessity of a conclusion, and 
then to have resorted to abductions, thun- 
der-storms, pistols, house-burnings and all 
the other properties of the melodrama. 
We attribute this rather to want of study 
than to want of invention. Mr. Cooke 
writes too fast and publishes without 
proper revision. 

In dismissing “Henry St. John,” we 
cannot but pay the high tribute of our ad- 
miration to the purity of sentiment which 
distinguishes the highly poetic and anima- 
ted style of our author. It is easy to see 
that the atmosphere of his fancy is a 
healthful atmosphere. He has the hearti- 
est sympathy with what is honest and pure 
and of good report. And though an occa- 
sional extravagance may be found in his 
descriptive passages, the style is uniformly 
as chaste as the sentiment. Let this pretty 
picture of the heroine of “Henry St. Jobn” 
bear us out in the assertion. 


“Bonnybel Vane is a sparkling, mis- 
chievous little maiden of about seventeen. 
She has a slender, but elegantly rounded 
figure, a clear white complexion, with two 
fresh roses blooming in her cheeks; red, 
pouting lips, large bright eyes of a deep 
violet, which seem ready to melt or fire 
under the long dusky lashes, and a profu- 
sion of light brown hair, as soft as silk. 
The face is oval—of that pure-blooded 
Norman type which fascinated the kings 
and princes of the middle ages, and led 
to so many bitter feuds and bloody wars. 
The beautiful, mischievous-looking head 
is placed upon a swan-like neck, and ix- 
clined toward one of the snowy shoulders. 
As to the expression of the girl’s features, 
we cannot describe it. The brilliant vio- 
let eyes are ready to dance with merri- 
ment and mischief, or swim in the dews of 
feeling ; the lips are mobile, prepared to 
contract, like crumpled rose-leaves, with 
demure amusement at some jest, or, half- 
parted, to express a world of pity and 
pathos. Bonnybel is a striking type of 
the women of the South, as opposed to the 
pale, calm, statuesque beauty of more 
northern countries; she is brimful of feel- 
ing, of impulse, mischief, coquettish wild- 
ness; indeed, but for the impropriety of 
the illustration, we should say that she re- 
sembles a “thorough-bred” young race- 
horse of the most elegant proportions and 
the purest “blood.” She is clad in a pink 
dress, looped back with bows of ribbon, a 
close-fitting, square-cut bodice, and a frill 
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of rich lace runs around the neck, and ap- 
pears beneath the short sleeves, which 
Jeave the arms of the girl bare almost to 
the shoulders. She wears red coral brace- 
lets clasped with gold, and her arms are 
of dazzling whiteness.” 


Surely this is a ‘striking portraiture, 
which speaks to the eye not less eloquent- 
ly than the following bit of musical pathos 
to the ear. In quoting it, we bid Mr. 
Cooke, for a time, farewell. 


“Of the songs sung by Bonnybel, our 
worthy author says—They are the sweet- 
est, I think, of all the Scottish minstrelsy. 
But all are sweet, far more so than the 
ditties of to-day. They sound for us now 
with a dim memorial music, those madri- 
gals which were carolled by our grand- 
mothers to the murmur of old ghostly 
harpsichords, while, standing by the little 
beauties, our respected grandfathers were 
captivated, and for ever dreamed of those 
old tunes, and loved them as the echoes of 
past happiness and youthful joys, and all 
that carnival which glitters and darts on- 
ward in the rosy dawn of youth. 1 knew 
an old gentleman who would often take 
his book of ancient Scottish songs, and 
murmur them to himself for hours; and 
I’ve frequently seen my dear and honour- 
ed father sit, with wistful smiles, and pen- 
sive eyes, recalling, as he listened to his 
favourite “Flowers of the Forest,” youth- 
ful hours, and the little maiden who sang 
for him, the same song, in the days of silk 
stockings and hair powder, early in the 
century. Kind-hearted and true Virginia 
gentleman, whose hand has so often rested 
on my head in childhood, may you sleep 
in peace! O, noble father, gone from us 
to heaven! thinking of you now, here in 
the sunshine, and of what was a rarer, 
purer sunshine—your sweet smile—the 
idle words.I write swim as I gaze on 
them. 1 lay down my pen and muse, and 
am thankful for the blood that flows in my 
veins, for the noble sire bestowed upon 
me by a gracious and kind Heaven!” 





A Porrican Oration; With Introductory 
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Avpress, delivered before the Demosthenian 
and Phi Kappa Societies of the University 
of Georgia, in the College Chapel, at 
Athens, August 4th, 1859. By Josepn 
B. Cummine, Esq. Augusta, Ga.: Steam 
Power Press of the Chronicle & Senti- 
nel. 1859. 


Oration ; delivered before the South Carblina 
Historical Society, Thursday, May 19, 
1859. By W. H. Trescot, Esg. (From 
the Collections of the Historical Seci- 
ety of South Carolina, Vol. III,) Charles- 
ton, 8. C.: James & Williams, Printers, 
16 State Street. 1859. 


For what purpose such “ Poetical Ora- 
tions” as the one now under our eye, are 
written, we may hazard an inference 
from the title-page—to wit, to afford a 
half hour’s gratification to Literary Socie- 
ties like those of Semple Broaddus Col- 
lege ; but why they should ever be pub- 
lished, to the injury of the institution and 
the discredit of the author, passeth our 
knowledge. Dr. Williams, we make no 
doubt, is an eminent and worthy physi- 
cian who has fallen into the melancholy 
delusion that he is a poet, but though 
Apollo was distinguished for his know- 
ledge of the healing art, medical talent 
and poetic sensibility are not always uni- 
ted in the same individual, Of which the 
effort before us affords abundant proof. 
The “Poetical Oration” consists of about 
250 lines, the larger portion of them be- 
ing “ Episodes,” an “ Episode on Genius,” 
an “Episode on the dark period in our 
country’s history,” an “Episode on 
Time,” and an “Episode on Woman,” 
lovely woman. The main argument is 
therefore so much interrupted that the 
reader is somewhat perplexed to know 
what the poet is seeking to establish. Yet 
this immethodical arrangement of his 
thonghts would be pardonable enough if 
the thoughts themselves were expressed in 
graceful poetic forms and were originally 
worth expressing. But Dr. Williams has 
such imperfect ideas of the requisitions of 
verse that he makes divine rhyme to sublime 
twice on the same page, and what he says 
in couplets if reduced to prosaic senten- 
ces would be the merest commonplace. 
Genius has an important part to play in 
this world, according to our poetical ora- 
tor— z 
“Oh, lofty genius! ‘tis to thee we owe 
The purest joys to us frail mortals given; 
Changing to light all that is dark below, 
And raising the immortal mind from Earth 

to Heaven.” 


This passage, thanks to the alexandrine 
perhaps, will not remind the reader of 
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Gray’s Elegy, but it will, probably, sug- 
gest to him that Dr. Williams has con- 
founded the office of Genius with that of 
Religion. But he does not let Genius off 
quite so easily. as the single stanza we 
have quoted would imply, this personifica- 
tion has a good deal yet to perform— 


“Genius! thou noblest gift bestowed to 
man, 

How glorious the effulgence of thy sway ; 

*Tis thou canst light with hope life’s fleet- 
ing span, 

And fill the soul with an ethereal ray— 


“Bid every mind its noblest thoughts ex- 
pand ; 

Spread through the world a vivifying 
flame ; 

Cull all the sweets from ocean, air and 
land, : 

And light the path that leads to endless 
fame.” 

* 

Expanding minds, setting the world on 
fire, collecting the sweets of sea and shore 
and sky, and lighting the path that leads 
to endless fame as well as life’s fleeting 
span, Genius ought to be endowed with 
wonderful personal qualities, and so Ge- 
nius has been by Dr. Williams. Thus— 


“ Deep as the fountains ‘neath the surging 
wave, 

High as the brilliant arch of Heaven 
above, 

Firm as the rocks which the blue oceaus 
lave, 

The fearless champion still of truth and 
love.” : 


Cela suffit. 


The “Rule of Life” is the production 
of another Doctor of Medicine who is con- 
tent to embody his reflections in prose, for 
the most part excellent prose, containing 
much profitable admonition. The chief 
object of the discourse is to point out the 
distinction between self-love and selfish- 
ness, and this it does with clearness and 
emphasis. 

The duties of the Citizen is the theme 
on which Mr. Cumming speaks chiefly to 
the young gentlemen of the university of 
Georgia. His views are not new, but they 
are forcibly, at times eloquently set forth, 
and cannot be too earnestly pondered by 
undergraduates at college. 

Mr. Trescot’s Oration is a noble one. 
There are few more honest or more ear- 
nest thinkers in the Southern States, and 
not one who has the command of a more 
elegant style. Wherever Mr. Trescott em- 
ploys » word in excess of what is abso- 
lutely necessary to the conveyance of his 
thought, that word is felicitous, and just so 
far as he goes beyond the strictest severity 


of expression he becomes eloquent. And 
this eloquence is natural because sponta- 
neous, arising out of no weak desire for 
applause, but rather out of an imagination 
warmed by the contemplation of lofty 
subjects, yet kept in wholesome restraint 
by the exercise of a correct and cultivated 
taste. We have no room to follow Mr. 
Trescot’s argument, or borrow from his 
pages the many stirring passages which 
have impressed us in the reading of it. 
The local history of South Carolina fur- 
nishes him with a theme, and in the treat- 
ment of it he discusses the interesting ques- 
tion, on which some of the ablest of our his- 
torical writers have divided in Virginia, as 
to the influence of the Cavalier element in 
the social and political organization of the 
State. One passage, however, we must 
find room to insert, a handsome and well 
deserved tribute paid by the historian to 
the writer of fiction. Referring to the 
revolutionary era in South Carolina, Mr. 
Trescot says: 


“ And I cannot refer to this glorious por- 
tion of our history without acknowledging 
the debt which, I think, the State owes to 
one of her most distinguished sons, for the 
fidelity with which he has preserved its 
memory, the vigour and beauty with 
which he has painted its most stirring 
scenes, and kept alive in fiction the por- 
traits of its most famous heroes. I con- 
sider Mr. Simms’ Partisan Novels as an 
invaluable contribution to Carolina his- 
tory. 


“Tam young enough to speak from ex- 
perience, and I am sure that many a 
boy who is eagerly following his he- 
roes through the swamps of the Santee, 
or along the banks of the Ashley, will 
find his local attachment strengthened 
and widened into affection for his State, 
and in the time to come will do her ready 
and unselfish service, stimulated by the 
heroic traditions to which the imagination 
of the novelist has imparted a dramatic 
and living reality.” 


The South Carolina Historical Society 
has reason to be proud of her orator as 
the State has reason to be proud of her 
novelist. 


Tue History or THe Reniaious Movemeyt 
oF THE E1e¢nTeentH CENTURY, CALLED 
Mertnopism, &c., &c. By Aset Stevens, 
LL.D. Volume II. New York: Pub- 
lished by Carlton & Porter. [From Geo. 
L. Bidgood, Agent of the Methodist De- 
pository. 


The period embraced in this portion of 
the continuation of Dr. Steven’s “History 
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of Methodism” is that between the death 
of Whitefield and the death of Wesley. 
The author has abated in no degree the 
diligence and enthusiasm manifested in 
his first volume, nor has he departed from 
the catholicity of spirit which distinguish- 
ed that part of his labours. The work re- 
cognizes a large body of readers outside of 
the strictly Wesleyan communion, and 
has to déal with a variety of topics and 
persons only incidentally connected with 
the main subject, and these Dr. Stevens 
has discussed in a manner at once liberal 
and pleasing. He manages the side 
lights which are thrown upon his can- 
vass in this way with great skill and ef- 
fect. In the present volume, we find 
much that is striking in contemporaneous 
history. The account of the young 
Methodists who fought at Louisbourg and 
Quebec, the reference to the good men of 
Clapham, the introduction of the poet 
Cowper, the passing reference to George 
Crabbe, the interview with Dr. Johnson, 
the sweet story of the “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” and the beautiful picture of 
Grace Murray, who would seem almost 
to have been the original of Dinah Morris 
in “ Adam Bede,” all these lend an inter- 
est to the record apart from that which 
attaches to the progress of Methodism. 
The great charm of the volume, however, 
is to be found in the full and vivid ac- 
count it gives us of the old age of Wes- 
ley— 


an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night— 


which led him gently to his peaceful and 
honoured grave. What a spectacle, in- 
deed, is presented by the declining years 
of this revered apostle! Where in the 
whole range of the biographies of cele- 
brated men‘shall we look for a more at- 
tractive portraiture? With faculties un- 
impaired at three score and ten, and his 
gray hairs alone indicating his approach 
to the end of life, his brow yet smooth and 
his complexion ruddy, his voice still re- 
taining the power and the pathos which 
belonged to it in his earlier ministrations, 
we see him traversing the country, preach- 
ing in the streets of crowded capitals and 
on the bleak hillsides of remote mountain 
districts, receiving with equal humility 
and composure the affectionate homage of 
his friends and the taunts and blows of 
his enemies, serving God with all his 
strength and soul and mind, and looking 
forward meekly, when his light afflictions 
should be over, to his eternal weight of glory 
in the heavens. There isa dignity, there 
is a majesty in the last years of this pat- 
riarch which chalienges our admiration. 
What a manliness there was in his reli- 
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gion, what a roundness, a completeness of 
character! The taste for the beautiful in 
nature, in art, in the poetry of Tasso and 
even of Anacreon, in old ruins and crim- 
son sunsets was exhibited by him to the 
last, and long after the period when men 
ordinarily lose their impressibility to such 
sights and sounds, he writes from foreign 
countries with zest and animation of the 
music he heard and the gardens and public 
buildingshe saw. A gentle courtesy mark- 
ed his intercourse with the humblest and 
the most distinguished of his fellow beings, 
and we may not wonder that in the read- 
ing of the burial service at his grave, the 
change of a single word suggested itself 
to the officiating clergyman, who read 
“Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty 
God to take unto himself the soul of our 
deceased father”—amid the loud weeping 
of the attending multitude. 


If anything were wanting to enhance 
the interest of such a life, it is supplied in 
the tender episode of his love for Grace 
Murray and the cruel disappointment to 
which it was doomed. The sto-y has 
been told before, but never so fully as by 
Dr. Stevens, whose patient and faithful la- 
bours entitle bim no less to the thanks of 
the votaries of literature than of the mem- 
bers of his own large and powerful de- 
nomination of Christians. 


Tae New American Cyciropmpia: 4 Popu- 
lar Dictionary of General Knowledge. Ead- 
ited by Groree Riptey and Cuaries A. 
Dawa. Volume VII. Edwards—Fueros. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1859. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main 
Street. 


This work increases in interest and 
value with each volume. It has abundant- 
ly redeemed the promise of its title, and 
proved to be a “popular dictionary of 
general knowledge.” It is not perhaps as 
exhaustive of some subjects as other pub- 
lications of a similar character, but it gives 
a larger amount of valuable information 
within convenient limits and in a style to 
be readily understood by the whole read- 
ing public. The articles on England and 
France in this volume are especially wor- 
thy of mention as presenting at once most 
clearly and compactly the leading facts 
connected with the history, commerce, lit- 
erature and resources of the two countries. 
We can only repeat here what we have 
said before of the ability and patient in- 
dustry which the Editors have brought into 
the conduct of this work, and we are glad 
to believe that its high merits have been 
acknowledged already in a large body of 
subscribers throughout the country. 





